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SCHOOL BUILDING, COLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND BUND. 


Colorado Springs Revisited 

By REV. JAMES H. CLOUD, D.D. 

progressive institutions of its kind to be found anywhere. Dr. 
Argo planned far ahead of his own frail physical ability to 
carry through and also that of Mrs. Argo, his short time suc- 
cessor in office. It remained for the Board of Trustees to find 
a man capable of taking up the work where death had inter- 
vened, of carrying on the building program, of reorganizing 
and co-ordinating the work of the literary, industrial and 
domestic departments, of making changes and improvements 
calculated to further the objectives of the school and to main- 
tain and increase its efficiency. 

As the superintendent^ of the Colorado School is generally 
regarded as being one of the most desirable positions in the 
profession naturally there were many applicants for the place, 
first class men most of them. What the Board wanted was a 
man experienced in the education of both the deaf and of the 
blind, — a dual qualification by no means common in view of the 
trend of the last few decades to separate whenever- possible 
schools for the deaf and blind. The final choice of the Board, 
and a most excellent appointment, was a man who was not an 
applicant for the position, Mr. Thomas S. McAloney, of Pitts- 
burg. The unaminous approval with which the appointment 
has been received, as voiced in the school papers, is evidence 
enough that a better appointment could not have been made. 
Mr. McAloney is in the prime of life, ripe in experience, 
liberal in his views, broad in his sympathies, genial and 
dignified in his bearing, a successful teacher and an able ad- 
ministrator. And he has the saving grace of humor in no 
small degree. When the late Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, founder 


dE COLORADO School for the Deaf and Blind 
at Colorado Springs is a splendid and enduring 
monument to the wisdom and foresight of its 
founders and successive builders, especially the 
late Dr. W. K. Argo, and a highly credible 
example of enlightened solicitude exercised by the state over the 
deaf and blind children within its borders. 

The grand natural scenery to which Colorado Springs is the 
radiating center has brought about the transformation of the 
once little village on the border line between peak and plain 
into a city noted for its broad streets, beautiful lawns, fine 
residences, elegant hotels, stately churches, and all that goes to 
make it a tourist resort increasing in popularity and growing 
in patronage with each succeeding year. 

The Colorado School occupies an elevation on the eastern 
outskirts of the city which commands an unbroken view of a 
magnificent mountain panorama with the overshadowing out- 
line of Pike's Peak to the west as its culminating point. We 
have visited many schools for the deaf in this and other lands, 
yet do not recall one which is so generously favored in the 
grandeur of its surrounding natural scenery as the Colorado 
School. 

We have visited the Colorado School a few times during the 
last three decades, — twice since the present superintendent took 
charge on the first of last August, — and our admiration for the 
School has increased with each succeeding visit. ITnder the 
able superintendency of the late Dr. Argo the school took its 
place among the best conducted, the best equipped, and the most 
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and president of Gallaudet College, visited Belfast some thirty 
years ago he became interested in Mr. McAloney and upon 
his return home wrote offering him a scholarship in the 
Normal Department of the college, — giving him twenty-four 
hours in which to take it or leave it. The first ten minutes 
of the twenty-four hours allowed was sufficient for Mr. McAl- 
oney to decide to cable his acceptance of the offer. It was a 
sad day for poor old Ireland when Mr. McAloney left but 
quite the reverse for these United States. 

In Fleming's recently published “History of Pittsburg,” 
Volume IV, may be found a sketch of Mr. McAloney, which is 
so good that it deserves a wider circulation than the history 
can give it, so we reproduce it below: 

The care of unfortunates and the attempt to fit them for 
lives of usefulness in spite of their handicap, constitute a work 
of the greatest significance to society. In this country institu- 


tions for the training of the deaf and blind have received the 
most generous support of philanthropic people, and the utmost 
devotion of the workers who give their lives to the solution 
of these problems. Thomas S. McAloney, superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, has spent his 
life in the education of unfortunates and is at the present time 
very actively engaged in this work. 

Thomas S. McAloney was born in County Antrim, Ireland, 
on June 26, 1869. His family has for generations been promi- 
nent in educational work in that country. After taking a 
full course in the national schools of Ireland the young man 
was elected teacher in the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and 
Blind, March 16, 1885. This work opened up a field which 
came to him with powerful appeal, and during his period of 
service at the institution he took special courses in the Royal 
University of Ireland, and in the South Kensington College of 
Science and Art. His work in this connection was highly 
commended. In 1892 he was awarded a fellowship in the 
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Normal Department of Gallaudet College, in Washington, 
District of Columbia. After his graduation from this institu- 
tion Mr. McAIoney entered upon the career on this side of the 
water which has placed him at the head of educators in this 
field. He first taught in the Ontario School for the Deaf, then 
went to the Alabama School for the Deaf, where he taught for 
six years. In 1899 he was elected head teacher of the Kentucky 
as in the following year he was induced to become superintend- 
ent of the Montana School for the Deaf and Blind. In each of 
these schools Mr. McAIoney introduced new methods and 
improvements, and materially raised the standard of the pupils' 
work and broadened their possibilities along various lines; 


in short, placed these schools in the front rank educationally. 
He organized the Montana State School for the "Feeble-Minded, 
and left behind a splendid plant fully, equipped and adequate 
for the needs of the State for considerable time to come. 

In 1906 Mr. McAIoney accepted the superintendencv of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind at Pittsburg. 
He entered upon the duties of his office here with the same 
enthusiasm which had made him a power for progress else- 
where, and with the valuable experience behind him of 
problems met and difficulties overcome. Under his manage- 
ment this institution has grown and developed until it has 
become one of the foremost of its kind in the country. Since 



llln' IM T ,L ONE OF SIX POULTRY STATIONS OPERATE D BY THE PUPILS OF THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE 
L Ar. i here are also ten Philo coops. Forty pupils are instructed in the poultry work which they conduct in a practical business like 

manner and earn money for themselves by selling eggs. 
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coming to Pittsburg Mr. McAloney has organized the Penn- 
sylvania Association ror the Blind, which is doing such a 
comprehensive work lor the blind of the State, and which 
also renders splermid service in the prevention of the blindness. 
He is a member ol the Board of this association, and chairman 
of its Workship Committee. 

Mr. McAloney has been pressed into the service of many 
socities of an .allied nature, either in an advisory capacity or 
in the close association with their work. He is a member of the 
Board of the Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society and Free 
Circulating Library icr the Bimd. In 1915 he was elected, at 
the California Convention of Instructors of the Blind, chairman 
of the Commission on Uniform Type. This conamiss.o.n 
during the period of his chairmanship adop.ed a uniform type 
for the blind of the English-speaking world. In 1916 he was 
elected president of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind ; and chairman of the Committee on Publication of 
the American Printing House for the Blind, at Louisville, Ky. 
of the Commission on Uniform Type. This commission 
during the period of his chairmanship adopted an uniform type 
for the bling of the E lglish-speaking world. In 1916 he was 
elected president of the American Association of Instructors of 
the blind; a d chairmen of the Committee on Publication of the 
Aineiiean Printing Hct.se for the Blind at Louisville Ky. 
He is also a trustee of the printing house. Governor Brum- 
bautpi, in 1915, appointed him chcirman of a commission to 
make a survey of the work for the blind in this State. He is a 
member of the Efficiency Committee of the American Associa- 
tion cf Instruc.ors of the Blind. He took a special course at 
Columbia University in the summer of 1921 in order to better 
solve some cf the education problems coming before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McAloney takes a deep interest in every kind of charit- 
able a.td philanthropic work tend is associated with various 
organizations ol this nature in the city of Pittsburgh. For the 
past ten years he has served as a member of the Allegheny 
Board of Visitation. This board is appointed by the Court of 
Common Pleas to visit and report on all institutions to which 
children or adults ere committed. He was president of this 
board for four years. He is a past president of the Social 
Workers Club of the city, and was one of the organizers of the 
Cooperative Welfare Federation; is chairmen of the Eduta- 
tional Committee of the Oakland Board of Trade; and a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. In January, 1921, Mr. McAloney went 
to California to make a survey of educational work for the 
deaf and blind of that State, the first survey work of this kind 
ever done in the Unite’d States. Mr. McAloney is a thirty- 
second degree Mason, a member of Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, and a member of the Men’s Executive Committee of 
that church. He finds recreation in tennis and golf. 

In all this multiplicity of interests, Mr. McAloney demon- 
strates a remarkable ability to turn off an immense volume of 
work, while at the same time giving minute attention to every 
phase of the matters which come under his eye. Too much 
cannot be done for those whom nature has denied the full 
complement of faculties,, and the State of Pennsylvania is 


fortunate to have a man of Mr. McAloney’ s caliber at the head 
cf this grear work for her unfortunates. 

During the World War, Mr. McAloney trained one hundred 
and sixty Pittsburgh ladies to .rea l and write Braille in order 
to provide reading matter for the blinded United States soldiers 
and sailors. They organized the Braille Society of Pittsburgh 
end transcribed large numbers of books into Braille for those 
blinded in war. 

Mr. McAloney married, in Selma, Ala., on November 2, 1898, 
Mary Holt, a daughter of Samuel D. and Catherine (Venable) 
Holt, of Selma, both of old Virginia families. Mr. and Mrs. 
McAloney have two children: Elizabeth Holt, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, class of 1922, a teacher in the Blind in the 
Colorado School, and Samuel Holt, educated at the Scnenley 
High School and Philips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampsphire, and a student of Dartmouth College, class of 
1926. Mrs. McAloney is a past president of the Women’s 
Southern Club of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. McAloney has a fluent command of the sign-language 
and a just appreciation of its great value to the deaf. He- 
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Superintendent, Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. 
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expressed the opinion that no matter by what method or system 
a deaf child may be instructed in the school room it is to the 
child’s lasting advantage to acquire a clear, orderly and grace- 
ful command of the sign language by the time he leaves school 
to take his place in the work-a-day world. Every deaf person 
who knows the sign language will be pleased with his attitude 



ALFRED L. BROWN, 

Head Teacher, Colorado School fdr the Deaf and Blind. 


on that question. In response to our query as to how he re- 
tained such a facile command of the sign-language after having 
been withdrawn from deaf work the past sixteen years Mr. 
McAloney said he usually had one or more deaf employees ai 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind of which he 
was superintendent and kept in practice by conversing with 
them. 

Blessings, like troubles, never come singly and in Miss Mary 
E. Griffin as matron the Colorado School is most fortunate. 
Miss E. Griffin has had a number of years of highly^success- 
ful school room experience, both in the Minnesota and Colo- 
rado institutions, and only recently elected to assume the duties 
of matron. She has an excellent command of the sign-lan- 
guage,— clear, graceful and rapid which makes her a most 
interesting conversationalist and interpreter of oral addresses. 
All who attended the convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf at Colorado Springs in 1910 will recall her highly 
successful services as interpreter. Miss Griffin deplores, and 
with good reason, the encroachments of slang signs into the 
sign language, for which some Gallaudet students, normal as 
well as other, of the last decade or two are not altogether 
blameless. The wonder is that the sign-language holds its own 
so well in spite of the meglect, abuse and proscription to which 
it is constantly exposed. 

The head teacher of the deaf in the literary department of 
the Colorado School, Mr. A. ' L. Brown, a graduate of West- 
minister College, Fulton, Mo„ and of the Normal Department 
of Gallaudet College, is the only male teacher in his depart- 
ment. Time was when men teachers were in the majority in 
schools generally, but the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme and seems likely to go still farther. In addition to 
his efficient school room work Mr. Brown is coach of the athletic 
organisations and under his masterly directions the various 
teams give a good account of themselves. 


The Colorado School has a fine athletic field, and has just 
dedicated a splendid new gymnasium with conveniences and 
complete modern equipment at the cost of $125,000.00. It is by 
far the finest gymnasium possessed by any school for the deaf. 
A new building for the domestic department is being erected’ 
at a cost of $175,000.00 and is expected to be ready for use 
sometime next spring. The buildings of the Colorado School 
are of the most substantial construction as a study of the several 
accompanying illustrations will show. The utmost care is 
taken with their upkeep and they are kept scrupulously clean. 
Much attention is bestowed on the lawn which responds in a 
manner most pleasing to behold. Within recent years a farm 
of considerable si?e has been acquired and stocked with a 
select dciry herd such as every school should possess. The 
School has an income for the purchase of books for the library 
a.id pcrodicals for the reading rooms and excellent judgment is 
exercised in the selection of reading matter, — an abundance of 
which is constantly available. The School was given an educa- 
tional classification long ago thus sparing the deaf of the state 
the humiliation of having to ask for it as they have been obliged 
to do in a number of other states. The state is liberal in its 
support of the school which enables it to get the best of what- 
ever it needs and whatever is needed. 

The Colorado School has been highly favored in the person- 
nel of its Board of Trustees. They have been men of high 
standing in the community and practical men of affairs. Many 
of them have served long in that capacity which has enabled 
them to appreciate the special needs of the school and to give 
most effective co-operation. The names of Hon. J. F. Humphrey 
who long served on the Board of Trustee and of General 
Palmer, a benefactor of the school, will ever be held in grateful 
rememberance. U. S. Postmaster General Hubert Work, M. D., 



MISS MARY GIFFIN, 

Matron, Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. 


is president of the present Board of Trustee, the other members 
being Mr. J. A. Ritter, secretary; Mr. A. T. Jones, treasurer; 
Mr. C. J. Schrader and Mr. .W. H. Young. 


Cowardice asks, Is it safe? Expediency asks, Is it politic? 
Vanity asks, Is it popular? But conscience asks, Is it right? 
— Anon. 
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Gathering of The Clans at Bobscamp 

By BOB WHITE 


LOVE those paint hills towering timber- 
crested mile on mile throughout the confines 
of Ogden Canyon. Many a time 1 have top- 
ped the highest point where all is silent, and 
the hills look blue, where one can feast the 
eye on their rugged beauty. It is amid such surroundings 
that I have a feeling of great content, and it was in just 
such a place that I pitched my tent and camped three 
months during the past summer. 

Friends who visited me at frequent intervals wondered 


how it was I never became lonesome: how I ever managed 
to spend the long hours and days by myself. 

Ah, if they could but understand and interprete each and 
every mood of the great outdoors, it would be an easy 
matter to have them understand. Nature is forever ex- 
pressing beauty of outline, endless in variety. In the 
evening the frogs start their chorus, piping their pipe of 
peace. The atmosphere of thought seems as a thought 
of p-aise. and God seems very near. I was alone, still I 
was not lonesome, for here is companionship, indeed — the 
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companionship of soul. If it were not for the greed of 
men, this world would he a much better place to live in. 
It is in the solitudes where talent is developed: character 
in the busy mart of men. In such places you are seized 
by the aspiration of a better purpose in life. The solitudes 
have their softening influences, and the lessons they teach 
have not left you where they found you. 

Each summer for over thirty years, I have camped in 
various parts of the country, at one time sixty miles from 
the nearest house, and not once have I grown tired of the 
monotonous routine and instead of the novelty wearing off 
with the passing of time, it seems to have taken a stronger 
bold upon me with each passing summer. 

Every visitor to camp expressed themselves as being 
highly pleased with the place, several saying it was the 
prettiest spot thruout those eight miles of mountain and 
hills, and so it came to pass that hardly a day went by 
without the same parties coming at every opportunity in 
order to enjoy the solitude and beautiful surroundings. 

The fame of Bobscamp spread far and wide — visitors be- 
came more numerous: they came, they saw. they were 
impressed, and loath to leave: it seemed as tho the very 
atmosphere cast a spell of enchanted allurement about 
them. 

On August the twentieth there were twenty-four young 
people in camp, comprising the “400” of Ogden and Salt 
Lake City, the Salt Lakers being under the guidance of 
Alfred (“Dutch") Keeley and the Wenger brothers, Arthur 
and Hart, the Ogden contingent being under the leadership 
of Paul Mark. 

We shall draw the curtain on the festivities which 
marked the occasion by saying that all were so pleased 
with the splendid time they had that they decided to come 
again and stay longer, for the time seemed all too short for 
them, besides they knew' and understood there was always 
a welcome at Bobscamp, for each time they came they al- 
ways saw the huge floral sign of Welcome on the tent. 

And when they came two w'eeks later, the Master Artist 
had just started to paint the hills. Indian summer days 
are at hand, it seemed: maple and sumach were dressed in 
scarlet and yellow, while on the mountain sides, the scrub 
Oaks w'ere painted a brilliant red. which stood out in vivid 
contrast with the dark green of the pines. The flowers 
were about gone, except the golden rod and sun flowers 
which nodded in welcome, wdiile, above the portals of the 
tent the sunflowers had formed themselves into a brown 
and yellow Welcome, just as they had two weeks previous. 

On Saturday afternoon, September the second, the 
visitors began arriving, and by eight o’clock the same 
evening there were just twenty-two gathered around the 
campfire w'here a watermelon barbecue took place. Now, 
there is as much mischievousness in Alfred Keeley’s make- 
up as there is red in his hair, and it was he who started 
trouble. Blackening his hands with the charred wood of 
the campfire, he rubbed it over one of the young ladies' 
face, then another’s, and then about a dozen pitched into him. 
and when he was released we saw that which very few 
people have ever seen — a colored man with red hair. After 
quiet reigned once more, it was found that' everyone in 
camp had a black streak across their face. 

Two extra tents were requisitioned, while several cots 
were set under the trees in order to accommodate all who 
remained over night. It was nearly two o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning when the last cot was occupied, and the 
bright, full moon looked down upon the scene, no doubt, 
wondering at the transformation which had come over 
hitherto peaceful serenity of Bobscamp. 

Dircetly in camp there is a great mountain rising high 
above the others, while near its summit there is a dark 
gash which looked like a cave, seeming all the more myste- 


rious from a distance. Everyone who had visited camp had 
noticed this peculiar formation and expressed a desire to 
make the ascent, which seemed almost perpendicular, but 
hardly daring make the attempt. 

Again it was “Dutch” Keeley who conceived the idea of 
making the ascent, which was accomplished after two and 
a half hours of the most arduous climbing any of the parti- 
cipants ever experienced, while several had to give it up. 
After the last straggler had returned to camp, they stood 
and looked at the spot and agreed they’d never repeat the 
trip. The great mountain had hurled defiance at them, but 
it had been conquered — and christianed “Never Again.” 

Vivacious Kate Keeley, all around athlete, and tennis 
player of no mean ability, evidenced by the fact that she is 
one of the star players of the Salt Lake City Champion- 
ship Team, and puts the ball where she wants it to go, 
wakened each late sleeper with a well aimed cup of water 
— right in the face. 

The Wright sisters, Naomi and Edna, both managed to 
scrape up a pair of overalls and a shoes for the ascent of 
“Never Again.” And Naomi came back minus her shoes. 

Mona Leckliter, premier danseuse of Utah School for the 
Deaf, and an athlete of unusual ability, was one of the first 
to reach the summit, but lost her bathing cap in a snow- 
bank. 

Cora Hitesman, known as Cora in Salt Lake City, and 
“Dimples,” in California had to be pulled out of bed each 
morning in time for breakfast, and then there was another 
wait until she had beaten the breath out of her powder puff. 

Yanile Stallings wouldn’t attempt the climb to the sum- 
mit of “Never Again” with silk stockings, so she borrowed 
a pair from the cook, who was of the sterner sex — and 
the stockings haven’t came back yet. 

Elsie (“Madame”) Christiansen decided she was more 
adapted to rowing a boat than to alimbing mountains, but 
after she started rowing, and found the boat wouldn’t go 
where she wanted it to go, ran it into the bank where she 
was rescued by one of the Life Guards. 

Elsie Lamb came from Farmington, a little village be- 
tween Salt Lake and Ogden which is famed far and wide 
for the speed in which its sky pilots tie nuptial knots. But 
she isn’t in the nuptial knot game even tho she did con- 
quer "Never Again.” 

Theo. (O. S. L.) Osborn thot the climb would be an 
easy task. She started out in low shoes and silk stock- 
ings. When she returned she was stockingless, while the 
shoes made fuel for the campfire. 

Little Henry brought Florence Funk and her brother, 
Merrill, from Trenton, and Jessie Busby from Logar.. 
Florence wasn’t prepared for climbing, so she borrowed 
the cook's boots, but the climb was too strenuous, for she 
was the heavy weight of the crowd, and “Never Again” 
smiled in triumph. 

Jessie Busby slept on evergreen boughs for the first 
time in her life. She say.; the Call of the Wild appeals to 
her very strong. Rumor has it that she is about to change 
her name to Wild, with an Alma before the Wild. 

Gladys Burnham furnished the watermelons and can- 
teloupes for the campfire feast. But the whole camp still 
wonders where Hart and Gladys were while the ascent of 
“Never Again” was in progress. 

Alfred Keeley came very near being barbecued, as four 
of his friends picked up his cot and set it over the fire. 
However, he awoke before any damage was done, escap- 
ing with a slight scorching. 

The indominable Wenger brothers certainly were the life 
of the affair. Hart carried oft the honors as champion 
cucumber eater, while Arthur vowed that Bobscamp was 
the greatest cure for the “blues” he ever experienced. 

Ralph Glenn says his hair turned red because of his un- 
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satiable appetite for catsup. We believe this as the writer 
caught him in the act of draining the last 'drop from a 
pint bottle of it. 

Paul Mark and wife said they never slept so well as they 
did- in eamp. They were the first in bunk and the last 
to leave it; They bore the distinction of being the only 
mhrfied couple in camp.' Previous to this they had spent 
a week with the- writer. 

Garlos Seegtoillfer, University of Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege. Says he’s ah -.adept at drawing contour maps, but 
when it came tP climbing ‘‘Never Again” again, he’s out 
of it.- 

Merrill Ftftfk had the time of his life, and was awarded 
the tug of war prize 'Which Was pulled off at midnight be- 
tween himself and Carlos. 

. Arthur Sparks came all the way from Rock Springs, 
•Wyoming, He had not mingled with the deaf for years, 
and was rather bashful, but after the young ladies were 
'thru with him, he was completely cured. Arthur’s father 
is one 'of ' the wealthiest stockmen in the state, owning 
50.000 acres Of land, and over 20,000 head of sheep. 

“Bill” Cole, champion make-up of the Standard- Ex- 
aminer, and wife stopped in camp a few minutes, just long 
enough to say “Hello,” then “Bill” disappeared up the river 
with a fishing rod across his shoulder. He bears the dis- 
tinction of being the best fisherman among us Ogdenites, 
having landed the largest trout taken from the Ogden river 
the past season. The Coles have been camping at Wildr 
wood, a short distance below Bobscamp. 


Four meals were served the party; twenty-two of them, 
remember, and they were mighty good meals at that. 
Some were beginning to worry over the price of each meal, 
but when all expenses were counted up and divided into 
twenty-two equal parts, it was found that the cost to each 
for those four meals was but 55 cents. If there’s another 
cook v ho can handle the matter better— my hat’s off to 
him or her. 

Alfred Keeley and Mona Leckliter had a narrow escape 
from serious injury when their auto collided with another 
at a dangerous curve a few miles below camp. Aside from 
a few minor cuts and bruises, no damage w'as done, with 
the exception of a broken wheel and running board, which 
was soon repaired, and Alfred and Mona continued on 
their way — towed at the end of a rope- by sister Kate’s 
Oldsmobile. 

And — “Bob White” was only camp cook and dish- 
washer. 

The judges in the beauty contest had the hardest task 
to perform, and out of the thirteen young ladies present, 
there wasn’t a single one that didn’t fail to attract their 
attention. To make the task more difficult, all of them are 
on the waiting list of marriageables; some with an in- 
come almost as large as Henry Ford's, Arthur Wenger 
and “Dutch” Keeley were the judges, but, after an hour’s 
debate, in the seclusion of the pines, they failed to an- 
nounce their choice, anyhow, it’s rumored that “Dutch” 
was strong for "Dimples”. 




Distinctive Features of Schools for the Deaf 

A Jo. 21— -The North Dakota School 
By PETRA FANDREM HOWARD 


THE MAY POLE DANCE. 


upon a time, and it wasn’t so very long ago, 
Indians let themselves loose on the plains of North 
Dakota. Today you will find the paths they made 
across the prairies are roads and, if you are 
immune to seasickness, take a ride out to Sully 
Hil! Park. If you reach there right side up after travelling 
the zig zag road that leads to the park, you will be well repaid 
for any sufferings you may have undergone. It is a wonderful 
sight to stand at such a height and view the surrounding 


country. Rolling prairie land with here and there a cozy farm 
house and in the hear distance the buildings that compose Fort 
Toten and its government Indian School. 

In Devils Lake there are five live subjects for discussion: — 
the Oddfellows, the Rotarians, the Elks, the Masons and the 
School for the Deaf and its staff of workers. Each and every 
one of those connected with the school deserve praise and it 
would be an easy matter to start with Superintendent Mr. 
Driggs and go down the line. 
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MAIN BUILDING OF THE NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF— SIDE VIEW. 


Mr. Driggs considers himself new at this work although he 
taught at the California School for seven years and was Super- 
intendent of Public Schools at Sugar City, Idaho. Mr. Driggs 
is a hustler and a go-getter. The kind of a man who puts 
himself out to make friends for his school and gains personal 
friends for himself. Just one talk with him will cnnvince you of 
his ability to inspire his assistants to do their best work. Mr. 
Driggs insists it is his wife who has helped him along in this 
chosen work and they do work together. Mrs. Driggs is most 
sincere in her interest in the deaf. 

But, we should begin at the beginning and say that the 
School for the Deaf at Devils Lake, N. D., was founded in 
1890. Early in that year Mr. A. R. Spear, of Minnesota, came 
to Devils Lake and interested the citizens in the establishment 
of a School for the Deaf. These citizens promised to secure 
legislative aid and meanwhile they leased a large frame buil 1- 
ing in town that they turned over to Mr. Spear. He proceeded 
in the fall of 1890 to organize the work. That same year the 
legislature appropriated $5000 for maintenance for one year. 
In the fall of 1891 the school formally opened the doors and 
one little girl enrolled. Later that first year the enrollment 
reached twenty-one. 

In January, 1891. an appropriation of $10,000, was made 
for a building and $16,500 was promised as support for two 
years. The questions- of a site for the school was decided 
when the Great Northern Railway offered eighteen acres of 
land free. The only advantage in the location, • which was 
about a mile west of the town, was that it was free. Today 
they will tell you the school is north of the town and this is 
accounted for in the way the town grew. This free gift of 
land meant a great deal as the money appropriated was not 
enough to allow any great sum being spent on grounds. The 
plans for the building were prepared by Mr. Olof Hanson and 
in the fall of 1893 the main part and one wing of the admin- 
strative building were completed. 

This building was a considerable improvement on the frame 
building, yet it lacked rooms for the care of the sick, storm 
windows and provision for sewerage. Heat was furnished 


by wood stoves and light by means of oil lamps. The days of 
1893 do not seem so far back but verily they were poineer days 
in the mid-west. 

The $6,500 appropriated by the Legislature of 1893 was 
expended in improvements upon the building already erected. 
In 1895 the State was hard up and its appropriations to State 
Institutions were meagre. However, the School for the Deaf 
received its usual $16,500 for two years' maintenance. It was 



B. W. DRIGGS, 

Superintendent, North Dakota School for the Deal. 
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in the spring of that same year that Mr. Spear retired and Mr. 
Dwight F. Bangs was appointed in his place. 

For four years after this no appropriations were made for 
improvements to the school but as the financial condition of the 
State improved the school was in a short time placed in a 
position of affluence and comfort. The main building grew 
with the addition of the west wing, a dining room and chapel. 
Then a boiler house was erected and steam heat, electric light 
and proper sewer connections were installed. Later, enlarge- 
ment of the boiler house made possible rooms for a laundry, a 
carpenter shop and printing office. Commodious barns were 
erected in place of the shacks heretofore used for the shelter of 
cattle. The Great Northern ran a spur track to the back door 
of the School so that coal could be delivered in car load lots. 

During the summer of 1909 the present fine hospital building 
was erected. It has wards for seventeen patients, operating and 
disinfecting rooms, medicine and linen closets and a fully 
equipped kitchen. 

In 1911 the present school building was erected at a cost of 
approximately $37,000. In this building are twelve well light- 
ed and ventilated school rooms with a gymnasium and shower 
baths in the basement. 

The grounds on which the buildings are located were orig- 
inally a swamp, which has gradually been filled in, until today 
the place is high and dry and beautified by trees, gardens and 
well laid out drives and cement walks. From the original 
eighteen acres the site has been increased to 140 acres. 

In the spring of 1912 Mr. I^angs retired to private life- 
After due consideration the Board of Control appointed Mr. 
J. W. Blattner as his successor. Mr. Blattner remained at 
the school three years. During this time no additions were 
made to the buildings or equipment but the standard of the 
school was maintained. 

When Mr. Blattner retired to accept another position Mr. 
Frank Read was appointed Superintendent. He headed the 
school for five years and died in office on July 4th, 1920. 

Mr. W. G. McClure was Superintendent for only one year, 
resigning at the end of the term to go to the Missouri School. 
News of Mr. McClures death has just been received. His 
going is a great loss to the deaf for young men such as he 
was are needed to carry on the work of education for the 
deaf. 

If we were to tell the plans Mr. Driggs has for the school, 
what he hopes to accomplish in the way of educational and 
industrial work, we would have to write a separate article. 
We said he was a go-getter. Just sit back and watch him 
accomplish things and get results. We assure you they will 
be forthcoming. 

In June, 1916, the school held its first reunion. Since that 
time reunions have been held every three years, the last one 
this year in June. We were fortunate enough to be there and 
to enjoy what to us was an unusual meeting. 

It was unusual in size for there were not as many at the 
reunion as there were pupils in attendance at the school the 
past year. Unusual in the fact that harmony reigned through- 
out the meeting. North Dakota is doing and giving the best 
she can in support of the School for the deaf. Those who met 
in reunion were not so tied down with committee work that 
they had no time to visit with old friends. In fact "visiting” 
was the main feature of the program. 

The first evening Mr. and Mrs. Driggs entertained infor- 
mally at cards. The mornings were given over to business 
meetings but every afternoon found the crowd at Devils 
Lake enjoying a swim. The second evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Sheridan entertained at a reception at their home. 
The last evening of the reunion Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan 
entertained the college crowd at dinner. And a wonderful 
dinner it was with place cards, menu cards, toasts and every- 
thing. There were twenty present. Three hailing from Can- 
ada Mrs. Anna McPhail Cook, Mr. Archie McDonald and 


Mr. Dean Tomlinson, There was Mr. Anson Mills from South 
Dakota and Mr. and Mrs. Jay Cooke Howard and Mr. John 
DeLance from Duluth. The mood- was on and had it not been 
for the showing of some N. A. D. films that evening, the 

banquet would have been an all night affair. 

After the N. A D. pictures some one started a dance in the 

dining room. We believe it was Mr. Driggs but he claims 
it was his wife who lured them in with promises of something 
nice to drink. Be that as it may, we danced, we drank and 
we enjoyed ourselves immensely. We hated to go home but 
we had to. 

The next day was a day of farewells. A good many had 
come in autos and as the day was cloudy it looked as though 
they would not have very pleasant return trips. Especially 
the four young men who came down from Winnipeg to extend 
an invitation to the deaf of North Dakota to attend the first 
meeting of the Western Canada Association of the Deaf which 
will take place next summer. These boys drove down from 
Winnipeg in record time and got caught in a rain storm. 
When they left it was raining again, or maybe yet, and it is 
doubtful if they can ever be convinced that North Dakota was 
and is one of our dryest states. 

That last afternoon it cleared up wonderfully and we again 
made the trip to Sully Hill and Fort Toten. This time the 
seasickness was added to with splashes of mud but Mr. Sher- 
idan drove his dandy little car up hill and down hill, through 
mud holes and ruts, safely there and back. And what is more, 
back in time to enjoy a splendid chicken dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. Driggs. 

The next day we made our farewells. Many pleasant 
memories we have brought back of reunion with old friends, 
of friends made and sights seen. The one that remains 
uppermost is that incident which happened on commencement 
r.ight. The spirit of the school, the friendship among teachers 
and pupils was so plainly shown. As we went up to congrat- 
ulate the graduates we found that all the girls were crying 
and all the boys’ ey£» were wet with tears. It was impressive 
to realize their affection for the school. Those who criticize 
institutions because they lack home atmosphere should have 
been there, to realize as I did that it isn’t a matter of fine 
buildings or splendid educational facilities alone that make a 
school. It is the personal interest and care such as Mr. and 
Mrs. Driggs give the pupils that make them wish they never 
had to leave. Can any one say more in praise of a school 
and school life. 


MY MUSIC 

In rhythmic beat and graceful turn, 

Strange inner harmonies I learn; 

The waving wheat or silent sheaves, 

The glistening snow and dancing leaves; 

The humming bird's swift upward flight, 

A fire-fly darting through the night, 

An oak tree paving friendly arms, 

A lily bell’s ingenious charms, 

The ripple of a smile across 
Some careworn face, to hide a loss, 

The swift, strong current of the river, 

A bird’s throat with glad song a-quiver, 

The light and shade upon the grass, 

The butterflies that fluttering pass, 

The cloud of spray a robin shook 
From the margin of the brook. 

Although my ears are closed to sound, 

Sweet music greets me all around, 

And in these silent harmonies 
I hear the grandest symphonies. 

— Laura A. Davies, in Volta Review. 
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The Nebraska Convention 

HE EIGHTH TRIENNIAL CONVENTION of 
the Nebraska Association of the Deaf which met 
in Omaha September 6, 7, 8. 9, made a record for 
the Association as regards attendance, accomplish- 
ments, and social features. The program origi- 
nally called for day sessions but owing to the heat business 
sessions following the opening preliminaries were held only 
during the evening. In addition to being cooler the evening 
sessions made it possible for those who were employed during 
the dav to attend. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Cloud, of St. Louis 
gave the opening invocation which was followed by an address 
of welcome by Hon. James Dahlman, Mayor of Omaha. O. H. 
Blanchard pesided over the convention and accomplished the 
well nigh impossible by getting the program through within 
the limited time available. The convention met at head- 
quarters-Hotel Rome. 

The formal feature papers of the convention were by F. C. 
Andrewjeski, of Akron, Ohio, a former resident of Nebraska, 
who spoke on "The Deaf in the Industrial World", and Rev. J. 
H. Cloud, president of the National Association of the Deaf, 
who spoke on the subject of "Methods". The trend of Dr. 
Cloud’s paper may be inferred from the following extract: 

“What the Deaf demand, and upon which they will continue 
to insist, is that no avenue of instruction shall be closed to them. 
Regardless of methods employed in their own instruction, the 
Deaf favor the Combined system which adapts the educational 
process to the needs of the individual child, -the system which 
opens and keeps open all the avenues of instruction. The 
educational harmony in the lives of the Deaf, which most 
nearly compensates the loss of hearing, is the resultant blending 
of the manual, manual-alphabet, auricular, and oral methods of 
instrutcion. The sign-language should be a part of the school 
curriculum. The same attention should be given to its clear 
development, orderly arrangement, and graceful use, as in the 

case of written or spoken language." 

The following officers were elected to serve until' the next 
convention: President. Scott Cuscaden ; First Vice-President, 
Oscar M. Treuke; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Charles E. 
Comp; Secretary Clifford Ormes; Treasurer, Mrs. Alvis L. 
Hurt, reelected. 

The committee having charge of local arrangements was 
exceptionally efficient and is deserving of special mention: 
Oscar Treuke, chairman; Mesdames E. O'Brien. R. Bingham, 
Misses G. Horn, T. Anderson, Messers C. Macek, A. Nuestil. 
A. Krohn, and J. Eckstrom. 

The picnic at Elmwood Park was the crowning social 
attraction of the convention. Most of the members and visitors 
remained over Sunday and attenerd the service conducted at 
Trinity Cathedral by Rev. Dr. Cloud. 

Among the resolutions unanimously adopted were the 
following : 

Wherfas. A committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., of which 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge is chairman, has given wide circulation 
to a statement claiming that the Clarke School is the mother of 
the oral method, that it has released the deaf from the use of 
the sign-language and manual alphabet, and that it bridged the 
gap between the stone-age and modern times as far as the 
education of the deaf is concerned ; and 

Whereas, Such statements are not only false and misleading 
hut highly offensive and positively harmful to the deaf, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this Association communicate to Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge and members of the Board of Trustees of the Clarke 
School its utter condemnation of both the manner and the 
method of propaganda against the sign-language and manual 
alphabet, priceless boons to the deaf, and of the insulting 
comparison made between the status of the deaf of a generation 
ago and the stone age. 

Whereas. A day school for the deaf, in which only the single 
oral method of instruction is permitted, has been established 
at Lincoln ; and 

Whereas, Similar, schools are authorized in other cities 
where five or more deaf children, of ages ranging from four 
to twenty-one years, may be enrolled ; and 
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Whereas, The use of the single oral method does not give 
the deaf child the best education it is capable of receiving; and 
Whereas, A day chool for the deaf does not admit of proper 
grading, instruction and supervison; and 

Whereas, The State of Nebraska maintains a school for the 
deaf at Omaha ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the establishment of day schools for the deaf 
in Nebraska is condemned as being unnecessary and detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the deaf children of the state 


Resolved, That this Association recommend to the National 
Association of the Deaf, at its next convention, a plan of affilia- 
tion whereby a member of this Association may, upon payment 
of a single membership fee, mutually satisfactory to both As- 
sociations, become a member of both Associations, a fixed per- 
centage of the fee going to the National Association by virtue 
of the plan of affiliation agreed upon, and the remainder to 
the treasury of this Association. 



Amusements at Gallaudet College Pictorially Told 


Photo by Austin 


O. W. L. S. BANQUET, OCT. 7, 1922, IN HONOR OF THE NEW MEMBERS 
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These pictures give some idea of the character of the work done by Williams and Belscr. \Vat<r works, sewer systems and street work 

was their speciality. 


O MAN V people the name California is a magic 
word. To the people of any civilized foreign 
country, the apellation California means almost 
as much as that of an independent country. The 
reason is not far to seek. Nature has showered 
upon this state the wealth and bounty of a kingdom and be- 
stowed upon it unrivalled scenic wonders. In keeping with its 
natural resources California has raised within its boundaries 
men and women of unsurpassed merit in their chosen fields. 
Champion after champion has come from the Golden State, 
whether from the platform, the business mart, or the athletic 
arena. 

No less is thi> the case amongst the deaf. For strength of 
purpose, inborn leadership, and indomitable will no deaf man 
exceeds L. C. Williams. Horn in San Francisco, the son of a 
well-to-do pioneer contractor, little Leo lost his hearing at an 
early age. For several years he received more or less educa- 
tion at the hands of a private teacher. Having inherited the 
pioneer spirit of his father, he was wont to spend his week ends 
buffeting the fog and night winds, which swirled across the 
broad Pacific or drifted in through the Golden Gate. There 
on the sandy shores he would spend many a day or night fish- 
ing, always accompanied by some equally adventurous hearing 
friend. 

This life ended when at the age of twelve, he entered the 
state school for the deaf in Berkeley. His advancement was 
rapid and he soon found himself in the highest class of the 
school. Leaving the state school at the age of sixteen, Mr. 
Will iams took courses at Herald’s Business College and the 
V aiuler Nailen School of Engineering, He received diplomas 
from both though some wag has remarked that the only engine 
Williams knows anything about is the little steam roller which 
>s tooted out at political contests. 

As a business man L. C. Williams was a decided success. 


Entering the firm of his father at the age of eighteen, he was 
four years later made a partner. Much "of the burden of the 
firm and many of the intricaces of details fell upon his young 
shoulders. Those were the days when the life of a contractor 
was anything but roseate. The firm of Williams and Belser 
was one of the largest in the state and specializing as they did 
in street work, water works, and other municipal improve- 
ments, the pecuniary rewards were great. Before he was thirty 
Mr. Williams was receiving yearly returns of thousands of 
dollars. His was the most conspicuous example of business 
success among the deaf of the state. But to maintain his foot- 
hold in this line of \tork called for resourcefulness, fearless- 
ness, and a determination to succeed, qualities which combined 
with inherent ruggedness and steadfastness of the pioneer have 
made L. C. Williams the man he is to-day. 

It was about this time that I became acquainted with Mr. 
Williams. He had been married early at the age of 22 and was 
raising a family of four children. He lived well in a home that 
was almost luxurious for the time. Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
had a well-chosen group of deaf friends, but owing to Mr. 
Williams absorption in his business, they did not mingle as 
freely in the general activities of the deaf. The firm carried 
on an extensive business, employing here and there at various 
points along the Pacific Coast, hundreds of men. Water works 
were installed in various towns and cities, sewer systems were 
enlarged and miles upon miles of roads were graded and paved. 
Mr. Williams had an endless fund of interesting details to tell 
as to how this work was obtained and held despite the 
efforts of crafty competitors to purloin it or the schemes of 
diverse town officials to favor local bidders. 

The fire of 1906 hit the firm of Williams and Belser pretty 
hard. Faced by -new conditions contractors were all at sea. 
The reconstruction period with its enormous increase in 
building operations, brought forth an embryo flock of contract- 
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ors. These new men gripped with the older established firm 
and in the close competition scores of contracting firms were 
forced to the wall. As the head of his firm Mr. Williams 
proceeded cautiously, gradually curtailing work, until in a few 
years the operations of the firm gradually ceased. However 
the firm had invested in other enterprises and as these were 
liquidated the partners accumulated profits which made them 
independent of all further consideration of wordly goods. 
I remember once as 1 entered Mr. Williams office, he said 
“I am a made man’ - , as if that was not already the case. 
In accord with the salutation, he exhibited a check, whose 
figures I well remember, it being a sum which would be hailed 
with acclaim by almost any man. 


Mr. Williams’ entrance into the activities of the deaf dates 
from about this time. The deaf of the state were preparing to 



The firm of Williams and Belser. partners for twenty-eight years. 
This firm was one of the leading municipal contracting firms 
on the Pacific Coast. L. C. Williams is on the right 


welcome the deaf of the nation to the special convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf during the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. They decided that L. C. Williams was the man to 
engineer the job. This he did with his characteristic energy 
and thoroughness. The same qualities which had spelled 
success for him as a business men he employed in building up 
a working force amongst the deaf. The work was in a way 
new to him. He attended a meeting at which I presided. 
'Give me a front seat,” he said, “that I may watch you and 
learn the ropes.” This he did. One lesson sufficed. The 
thoroughness with which this convention was prepared for and 
the success attending the carrying out of the details are now 
a matter of history. They were the stepping stone of Williams 
to new a:id greater things, if greater there be, in the affairs of 
the deaf. It is less than ten years that Williams has been 
actively identified with affairs of the deaf, so you who read may 
judge. 

Having finished with the convention, Mr. Williams's first act 
was to clear the decks. This he did in a way characteristic of 
him. He burned up everything in sight. Memories of the 
convention would suffice. There might be matter for future 
reference which should be saved, but Williams refused to clutter 
his shelves with dead records of the past. He wanted a clear 
field chead and no dawdling entanglements from behind. 
The convention was over. That was enough. He was looking 
to the future. 

Mr. Williams entered the field of national affairs of the deaf 
iscarce half a dozen years ago. Now he is a nationally known 
figure. Following his activities in the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, holding now the position of First Vice- 
president. 

It is difficult to tabulate the many qualities which have con- 
spired to make Mr. Williams the leader he is. Six feet three 
in height, he is always a conspicuous figure. Whether talking 
privately or from the platform his signs, while not elegant, are 
exceedingly clear and his ideas are expressed in such a manner 
as to be lucid to all classes of the deaf. He is extremely quick 


at repartee and can present immediately all the arguments 
necessary to defend his position or further his projects. He is 
quick to admit an error when the same is pointed out to him 
but otherwise he does not yield an inch. For this reason he is 
practically never put in a defensive position on the contrary 
when convinced that he is right, he is extraordinarily aggres- 
sive, so much so that those who have once run counter to him 
seldom care to repeat the experience. 

Mr. Williams has a keen sense of humor. To go back to what 
has appeared in print before, the writer and Williams were 
once camping along the shores of Clear Lake, a body of water 
about twenty-five miles long. The writer took a swim in the 
lake which was quite muddy and on emerging therefrom, re- 
marked that he didn’t see how the water got its name of Clear 
Lake. To which Mr. Williams quickly replied, “It was named 
before you bathed in it.” 

Mr. Williams speaks and reads the lips well. He believes 
in such for the deaf but is far from being a rabid partisan. On 
the contrary he will not submit for a moment to being imposed 
upon by oral enthusiasts. 1 recall a certain deaf man, educated 
orally and well educated, too. Though he had the opportunity 
to acquire a knowledge of signs, the universal language of the 
deaf, he had either through a natural aversion to them or a 
fancied superiority, neglected to do so. Having casually met 
Mr. Williams, he evinced a strong liking for him, and com- 
missioned me to ask the former if he might call upon him. 
When I delivered the message, Williams gave back a charac- 
teristic reply, “Tell him 1 have a bull dog and a shot gun.” 

Mr. Williams has a peculiar aptitude for meeting occasions 
which are frequently embarassing to the deaf. I recall our 
once standing and talking at a street corner in San Francisco. 
A little newsboy stood gaping at the procedure in the way only 
those who are deaf can sensitize. Instead of moving on as 
would be the usual case, Williams bent down and hoisted the 
newsboy about six feet in the air and there gave him a little 
fatherly talk. What was said I do not know, but from the looks 
of the boy it was evident that he had had, a lesson of a life time 



L. C. Williams is first ami last a business man, but he is never 
so proud as when seated in the saddle. 

Mr. Williams’s only daughter, Marjorie Williams Harris, whom 
he fondly refers to as “The Rose of the Rancho.” 

and that his opinion of the deaf was considerably altered from 
what it had been a moment before. 

Though a business man, Mr. Williams prides himself upon 
being a farmer. He has a 1600 ranch at Potter Valley in the 
northern part of the state, raising cattle there. When not on 
the ranch he divides his time with Mrs. Williams between 
San Francisco and their summer home on the banks of the 
beautiful Russian River. Two of Mr. Williams children arc 
married and he is a granddad four times over. 

California has produced many striking deaf men, but in many 
ways L. C. Williams is the most noticeable of them all. Having 
served his time amongst the hearing to gain a competence, he 
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Bringing home the venison. The two eldest sons of L. C. Williams 
have just bagged a deer which are plentiful on the Potter Valley 
Ranch. 

2 — All aboard for the Forest Reaerve, Leaving the Potter ranch to 
bring back cattle from government reserves in the mountains. 
California has a long dry season during which not enough grass 
flciarishes in the valleys to support cattle, and the later are driven 
to government reserves where fodder may be obtained throughout 


the summer. 

3 — Irrigation ditch on Oregon property of the firm of Williams 
and Belser. Mr. Williams owns business and reuidental property 
in San Francisco and elsewhere. 

4 — Rattlesnakes are likewise plentiful. Lieutenant John Williams 
displayed one on the end of a stick, the while he holds in the other 
hand a bottle of snake antidote, now verboten within the three mile 
limit. 


took up the work amongst the deaf somewhat late in life. The 
latter he has labored at quite as successfully as with the former, 
and let us hope that many useful years yet lie ahead in his 
new chosen field and that the crops may be plentiful and the 
harvests resplendent in the light of mellowing years. 

Wee Wisdom, an old established magazine for children, has 
in its October issue a six page finely illustrated poem by 
Howard L. Terry, entitled The Marsh Mill Waterfall. The 
poem appears as the first and leading article in the magazine. 
California has deaf men who have won national recognition in 
the arts and now it is possible that the scope is widening to 
include the field of belles-lettres. Mr. Terry and his talented 
wife have leased their home in Hollywood and come for a 
years’ residence in Berkeley, to enjoy the educational advan- 
tages which this Athens of the Pacific affords. Their daughtei 
is attending the University of California and the oldest boy is 


taking a preparatory course in the Berkelelv High School. 

Marked copies of a Boston paper received in California 
announce that the conference of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
went on record as opposed to granting licenses to deaf persons. 
It is a little disappointing that the deaf of Boston, where this 
conference was held and of the stute of Massachusetts did not 
put up a spirited fight against the adoption of any such recom- 
mendation. It is also more disappointing that in the very state 
which is supposed to have so many earnest workers amongst 
the hearing engaged in the uplift of the deaf, no apparent 
effort was made to defeat the measure. At least any effort 
m;:.dc on behalf of the deaf was not strong enough to reach 
publicity. 

This conference covered a good many of the eastern states 
and it is interesting to note that under the leadership of W. W. 
Beadell, of New Jersey, a determined stand will probably be 
made at the next meeting of the conference which will be held 
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jn Albany, New York. From a Newark, N. J., paper we learn 
that one of the deaf protestants raises the question as to how 
the commissioners are going to keep tab on the deaf drivers. 
With every year's increase in age there is a perceptible decrease 
in hearing for many people and to keep track of this would 
entail the yearly examination of millions of motorists. One 
of the commissioners endeavors to get around this obstacle by 
saying that only the totally deaf and those who use acousticons 
would be forbidden to drive. How about hundreds of thousands 
of drivers who use glasses? The bumping of autos constantly 
jars glasses out of place, momentarily obscuring the vision, 
and anything may happen in that fraction of a second where 
the eyesight is at fault. 

These and thousands of other arguments can be raised in 
defense of the deaf driver. The deaf of California do not 
propose to argue the matter. They are preparing to fight 
such hostile legislation to the last ditch. Already movements 
are under way i:i various parts of the state which will be 
reported to a central committee and when a consensus of 
opinion has been secured, a definite policy will be outlined 
for combating any menace to the liberty of the deaf in the 
handling of automobiles. At the rate money is being received 
there should be ample funds for the carrying out of any 
necessary course of procedure. 

Are you following the fortunes of the Oakland Silents, the 
football team of the Oakland Silent Athletic Club? If not you 
can hardly be considered one of the elect. For in deafdom 


in this section the Oakland Silents decidely are it. Following 
the initial game at home the Silents have at this time of writing 
made three trips on successive weeks to towns in the interior of 
the state. They have been followed on each occasion by several 
large motor busses full of adherents, as well as half a dozen or 
more private autos. The team is light, averaging not over 
155 pounds, and has been taking on teams whose weight ranges 
form 165 to 185. Scores to date have been: 


Oakland 

Silents 

3 

Berkeley Apaches 

7 

Oakland 

Silents 

0 

Napa 

21 

Oakland 

Silents 

7 

San Jose 

0 

Oakland 

Silents 

19 

Vallejo 

19 


As the scores would indicate the team is steadily improving, 
the Vallejo team having recently beaten the Berkeley Apaches 
21 to 0. The Silents are making use of the commodious 
gymnasium at the State School for the Deaf, where they are 
being drilled at nights by University of California coaches, 
than whom there are none better. The team is finely equipped 
and is proving a good drawing card. The paid admissions 
at Napa amounted $325. As the next two games scheduled 
are at home, all local followers will have a chance to see the 
team in action. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Roberts, of Bayshore, L. I., celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary October 22 last in a very 
fitting manner. 


1— Summer home of L. C. Williams on the banks of the beauti- 
ful Russian River. Though nestled amongst the trees the view 
from the house is quite extensive, taking a considerable portion off 
the valley and the river itself, along which during the height of 
the season hundreds of motor boats continually file. 

4 Another group of friends at the Williams summer home on the 
Russian River. The lanky individual at the right is L. C. Williams. 


2 — Ranch hou-te on the 1600 acres by Mr. Williams in Potter 
Valley, California. Mr. Williams decided if he was going to tackle- 
farming he would do it in the easiest way, so he erected this modern, 
bungalow. It has everything a bungalow should have including the 
shower bath. 

3 — Group of deaf people friends at the Piedmont. 
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Edited by Alexander L. Pack 



NE OF the best things about the B. P. O. E., as 
the order of Elks is initialed, is its motto, — that 
is the sentiment expressed with reference to those 
who have passed on: 

“Their virtues we write on tablets of bronze , 

Their faults on the sands by the sea.” 


The Elks have no monopoly of this for it is hoary with age, 
as the old Romans expressed it similarly in De mortuis nil 
nisi bonurn, “say nothing but good of the dead. These re- 
marks are called forth on reading a sermon preached by a 
deaf clergyman on “Character Building," who with a wealth 
of illustrative material offends good taste by bringing in a ref- 
erence to Edgar Allen Poe, and the unfortunate appetite that 
shortened his career. It seems to me that Edgar Allen Poe, 
dead these many years, and hopelessly defenseless, left such a 
heritage to mankind that his faults, at this day might well be 
forgotten, first of all by clergymen. Even some clergymen 
have yielded to the same cravings that the author of Annabel 
Lee and The Raven did, but we do not find any one besmirch- 
ing their memory for that. The same sermon used Benedict 
Arnold as an example, and justly, but there is a million miles 
<.f distance between the craven cur who betrays his country and 
the unfortunate who becomes a victim of the liquor habit, 
and even then he may be blameless when, as was often the case, 
his ancestors were to blame. With so many examples of service 
to a minster on such an occasion he shows mighty bad judg- 
ment in desecrating the grave of poor Poe whose own life paid 
the penalty of his unfortunate weakness, for it was weakness, 
rot sin or crime. 

❖ 

The Bureau to investigate stock offerings to the Deaf has 
made its formal report, and adds nothing to what had been 
made public before. Of course the matter that brought it into 
existence was the Long Island organization that has bee:: 
pushing its stock wherever deaf people are. It has shut its doors 
to investigation on the plea that visitors must come between 
three and five o'clock on Wednesdays, when, of course, a show 
of activity can be put on. Space was offered them to give the 
deaf world salient facts as to their standing and ability, their 
capitalization and all, but no reply was made except in private 
letters from the officers to the stock -holders, in one of which 
admission was made that the President had disappeared 
“without trace," and explanation of their secrecy concerning it 
was in that the President had disappeared at various times in 
the past and they thought nothing of it. In the same circular 
investors were told if they did not keep up their payments they 
would not realize on what they paid in. This must have been 
stated with disregard for the law covering such investments, 
which protects an investor under these circumstances. Deaf 
people who sell their homes and otherwise make sacrifices to 
raise money to invest in such wild cat schemes should know 
that no honest corporation does business behind a screen, and 
must be a crooked scheme if it costs $25.00 to sell a hundred 
dollars worth of stock, which was the minimum possible when 


a quartet of salesmen combed the entire country at great ex- 
pense, all of which came out of the pockets of the deaf inves- 
tors. More than a year has gone by since the “plant” was 
started, and with a force of more than a dozen workmen, and 
a staff of officers, the expense for salaries and wages, and over- 
head must certainly have gone over $60,000.00 at the lowest esti- 
mate, all of which was contributed by “investors," and at the 
same time not a dollar's worth of manufactured goods had been 
sold till a writer in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal smoked them out 
and they made a show by offering a base-ball game to the 
public for $3.00 after trying to have their “investors" purchase 
at a higher price. Meantime no information to the public, nor 
to the “inventors,” except pitiable appeals for more faith, more 
patience and more money. The identical people are the ones 
who weaved a spell over a great many deaf people to the ex- 
tent of getting them to buy a stock guaranteed to pay 8% 
dividends at $115.00 per share, and on top of never getting a 
cent in the way of dividends, the stock is now quoted at $20.00 
to $30.00 per share, but this is only a quotation, as there are no 
buyers at that price. The deaf are not the only victims of 
this stock game. The hearing have been robbed -of hundreds 
of millions in fake stocks, oil. gold, wireless and what not. 
The only wonder is that people are so credulous that they will 
hand over their money to be utterly thrown away, when they 
will haggle over the honest price of a dozen eggs, a pound of 
meat, or a suit of clothes. 

❖ 

“Thoughts as they Come" make good reading. Welcome to 
Brother Brady. Brother Brady (he is just Jimmie to me) 
wants a name or a generic title for “a deaf-mute who can ex- 
press himself with facility by speech." There aiit no such 
animal, Jimmy. Being mute and expressing speech with fa- 
cility is a self contradiction. My main objection has always 
been to the word semi-mute as a descriptive term where it can- 
not by any possibility mean anything in the world. In other 
day's, when the school authorities had to differentiate between 
the speaking deaf and those who could not, they clapped on 
“semi-mute" as a term to describe a person who was simply 
deaf. It was a misnomer. Nobody cared so far as I know. 
A lot of deaf people found themselves with this classification 
on them, and took it as a mere matter of form. Perhaps the 
parent cared, but there was the thing endorsed by the old time 
learned Doctors in charge of the schools, and usage gave it 
approval till it obtains practically in ail schools for the Deaf, 
and where it will always obtain, till that day when the speak- 
ing deaf fight it hard enough. There is ground for the term 
“deaf-mute." for there are many of them, but a great number 
learn to form a fewer or greater number of words, then they 
automatically take themselves out of the class. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the term “deaf-mute" for it expresses a condi- 
tion, but any twelve-year old child can take the term “semi- 
mute." dissect it and tell you that it is a self-contradiction. The 
odium is not so much in the term as in its impossibility of por- 
faving a state of being. Every head of a school for the Deaf 
who allows its use, either in his Annual Report, or in his ad- 
ministration, is wedded to and a devotee of things that were 
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just because they were and is simply a reactionary afraid to 
take the initiative. In other days all the schools spoke of then- 
hoys and girls as males and females. Sporadically in the more 
than thirty years this column has been running I made sport of 
those in authority, and gradually the type of sex census used in 
prisons and asylums has given away to proper classification in 
school reports, but that did not come till a deaf man had voiced 
his protest over and over again. In schools for the Deaf, as 
pretty much everywhere else things have been done in such and 
such a manner because they had always been done that way, 
and that was good enough reason. Times are changing and 
the people change with them where the children used to get a 
Holiday on Washington's Birthday “through the kindness of 
Pirncipal Allhigh”, they now get a holiday on February 22nd 
because it is Washington’s Birthday, and all children have it for 
their holiday. Things are better today because the heads of our 
school are, without an exception, placed there to see that the 
children get the best possible education on the best possible edu- 
cational and business basis, where in other days they were 
looked on as a link between the children and the Almighty and 
look rank with, but after Him. I am not trying to dim their 
lustre, nor lessen the honor due them, but facts are facts. Even 
the schools are not lorded over by political misfits, favorites of 
political leaders, lame ducks, or relatives of somebody, nor are 
school rooms presided over by misfits and incapables as they 
once were. In the march of progress the education of the deaf 
keeps step. It has been very materially aided by the deaf them- 
selves, the learned graduates of the schools and the colleges 
who, when they detected hopelessly weak spots helped to weed 
them out. 

❖ 

A full page advertisement in a New York daily was the means 
of calling the people’s attention to the needs of an organization 
of charities federated into one that makes its annual appeal for 
funds from a big hearted public. Listed in with hospitals, 
homes, sanitariums and other deserving charities appears the 
name of a School for the Deaf. I have mentioned this as one of 
the, to me, things unfathomable. Why in all these great United 
States of America there is one school that tells the public it must 
do its good work as a Charity, and this in the greatest city of 
the greatest country in the world. I can understand why there 
are appeals for charity to educate the deaf of China, and of these 
sorely striken European lands, but here in New York, of all 
places no school for the deaf should stigmatize them by brand- 
ing their school as a ward of charity. I am not finding any 
fault with the school itself. It has given the deaf world many 
of its broadest and best men and women. I am not finding any 
fault with its Principal than whom there is none more capable 
or more sincere. I am not finding any fault with its graduates, 
as it is a rather delicate matter for them to take exception to a 
state of affairs that would place them in a false position. 1 
ana finding fault with its Directorate, none of whom I know, 
but I am told most of them are wealthy men, and if they have 
any pride in the school as an educational institution or any real 
heart interest in the people for whom the school was created, 
then they will find the means to place it on the same broad and 
unimpeachable basis as other schools of the kind, and with the 
aid they receive from the city, county and state, supplemented by 
funds they could easily raise among themselves they could put 
the school on a firm business foundation and take the sting of 
“Charity” away from it. 

The deaf have worked hard and worked long to teach the 
public that there is nothing that resembles a taint either in 
their formative years nor in what follows school. The deaf, 
through their National Association have sounded the clarion 
The Deaf do not beg' to overcome the too often and at one 
time only natural association of deafness with charitableness, 
and they have done a vast work, so why should wealthy hearing 
philanthropists, and near philanthropists, and philanthropist 
imitators, attempt to carry on a great work and at the same 


time besmirch little deaf children entitled by the same right, and 
every right of the hearing child, to the best eduoation our vast 
means allow, and then ask that the public pay for it in their 
charity doles. Besides being a rank injustice to every pupil, 
it is a rank injustice to every attache of the school from princi- 
pal to janitor, and in the year 1922 as an alms-recipient is 
a condition that should not obtain indefinitely. There are other 
schools for the deaf in New York; there are other sectarian 
schools; there is a non-sectarian school and there is a public 
school, but none of these schools for the Deaf, and none other 
in all the land holds out a hand for alms on the plea that 
the school for the deaf must exist on Charity. If the Direc- 
tors won’t heed the plea, let them step aside and make room 
for Directors who will. Better yet let them elect one or two 
Directors from among the school’s graduates, and I will war- 
rant that the charity stigma will soon disppear. 

❖ 

A convention of the hard of hearing organization was held 
last summer, and surveying the people present at the opening 
session, the President, who is a Doctor of something, told his 
fellows it was worth being Deaf to be one of such an organi- 
zation as was gathered in front of him. Of course that was 
;t silly remark, as not one of them, or not one of the totally deaf 
but would give their all to have unimpaired hearing. If he 
had said there was some compensation in being deaf to have 
such an organization as theirs he would have said a mouthful. 
A reading ®f the proceedings would give the impression that 
they were meeting merely to promote their own well-being. 
How different from the attitude of those who are really deaf? 
At Detroit, President Cloud, in his address, among other 
things said ; 

“As long as the fadist, a id fakir prey upon the Deaf or 
exploit them for their personal ends, this Association has a very 
necessary public service to perform." 

President Cloud said a handfull. 

❖ 

When the above was written I knew of no other school 
that made the education of the Deaf a matter of charity but 
the New York Times of Thursday, October 12th, on its 
Editorial page was an appeal for funds for the Clarke School 
(Northampton) signed by the Treasurer, and repeating the 
lying claim that it originated speech teaching in the United 
States, where other schools had been teaching speech to the 
deaf for many years. 


WANTS DEAF WORKMEN 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company of Dubuque have 
had several deaf employes for many years, and they think so 
highly of them that the manager recently wrote Supt. Gruver 
commending them highly and asking for more of them. There 
is tn opportunity there for several good workmen. 

The Sherman Woolen Mills of Des Moines also speaks 
highly of their deaf women employes and through Mr. Gemmill 
of the State Board of Education ask for more deaf girls. Mr. 
Sherman says of them, “They attend strictly to business, take 
directions well and they do good, honest work.” 

We are glad to have our girls so highly commended, and are- 
sure they deserve it. 

Deaf men who want to work for the Brunswick Company had' 
better write them first and find out what they will be expected 
to do and what they can earn before going to Dubuque. — 
Hauukeye {la.) 


WHERE IS MARY BURNELL 
If any one knows of the whereabouts of Mrs. Mary Bur- 
nell, formerly Mary Burke, please communicate with the Silent 
Worker as we have been notified that she is heiress to an 
estate — .7 dvertisement. 
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By REV. HENRY PULVER 


OR US, that inspiring word, “Christmas,’’ will 
' always conjure up two separate and widely 
T Ij differing mihd-pictures . The first is the Christ- 
i mas that was; the second, the Christmas that is. 

, , ;.,-It is not that we conceive of Christmas as being 

two separate, filings; on the. one hand, an old thing; and, on the 
other, a new thing. Indeed, Christmas, itself, is always new; 
it has a vitality and inspiration that keeps it young, and the 
flame of the Christmas Goodness burns with undiminished 
vigor, from year to year, and from age to age, ' 

What we are thinking about now is the observance of Christ- 
mas, or the way in 
which it is celebrated; 
this is, in our day, Jg 

very much different 
from' what it was in 
the past; here, as in 
many other things, the 
old has given place ;to, 
the new. , 

Tonight, as our 
hearth-fire burns loW, 
and We sit in medita- 
tion before the dying 
embers, wei are haunt*- , , ■„ , 

ed by the ghosts of 
many yeste r d a y s, — 
ghosts of the dead 
years that once meant 
much to us,- — ghosts of 
people we once knew,- 
and know no , more, — ■ , 1 

ghosts of events that W ™"»ng tn note, wttnu 

went into the shaping ^ The glow, ng heart of each 

of our life. djjf- 

It mav be a hallu- ^ Wlih Christ > <u/, ° in a ma 

cination, brought on bv In l,ttle Bethlfhfm ’ «*« 

too sumptuous a sup- TL Withln thal “wttnted 

per. It may be merely And Wisemen from the E 

the very light of our Wr 

witch-wood fire, chang- 0 For P eace °f Christ, which 

ing, thru the working of 0 In love-sped radiance, rr, 

its elfin-gases, now to 1 han the bright chariot 

purple, now to green ^ 0r the so f‘ l *ght of mornir, 

now to red. We do not A* 

know. But, as we look This Blessed Peace! Upon 

into the flame, our dead Wr And strike upon your he 

past lives again; it Of rhansons sung by A 1 

dances and floats before 0 On the first Christmas Mo 

our eyes, and carries 
us back in fancy to 

17 

again on this earth. 

There are the stern liniaments of the old Schoolmaster. Dour 
of face and exacting was he, yet somehow kind. His was the 
rod that often anointed our shoulders, and impressed upon us 
more convincingly than any mere words could the disadvan- 
tages of a life of crime, for which we seem to have had an in- 
ordinate predisposition. 

There is the sweet face of the little maid we thought we very 
much loved in that long-ago day . It was for her, that upon a 
well remembered occasion, we raided Squire Smith’s orchard, 
for which crime we received a birching that, even now, after 


all these years, gives us pause. Radiant maid! She is now 
old and fat, and a suffragette! 

There, also, floats the face of dear old Dick, the pal-of pals, 
who taught us to swim by the simple method of pushing us into 
the water, clothes and all, and beguiled us round many a camp- 
fire with his sprightly yarns. About this face there is some- 
thing very ethereal and spiritual, as of one who has given for ’a 
cherished ideal all that man has to give, himself. For Dick 
went to the War, and never came back. Does he sleep tonight 
beneath a wooden cross in Belleau Wood or along the route to 
the Meuse? Or does he rest beneath the plain slab of marble 

that marks the last 
bivouac of the Un- 
known Soldier, on the 
heights of Arlington, 

t above the quiet Poto- 
w * 

1 Poivtn - Lastly, in the ruddy 

of Christmastide, X fire-light’s gleam; there 

/ belfrys, loud and clear; danCe before us toni ^ ht 

ful dirge of dying year. the S a >’ P hosts ° f man y 

oy and Peace abide. an old - time Christmas, 

.1 .spent in out; old home, 

nter’s snows lie deep, and amon S our own 

Mages where doth reign j{$! 5 peop e. 

try's It was our good for- 
ere once again, jJSx . 

. ■ tune to be born' in one 

erds vigils keep. ^ , , 

of those rambling old 

, . , Dutch farm-houses, a 

h joyous peals, , , . , ... 

, , , , jg$a few of which can still 

if gladsome sound; wJ 4 * , . . 

, be seen at this dav, 

, around few- .. -.7 

, nestling amid the 

whom kinship feels — , 

greenery of the sombre 

... pine-forests of the low- 

r ger rude was laid, wv.. ... , . , , 

"V- er Adirondacks, and 

stars shone bright, -gr® . . . 

w,*-.- seeming in the course 

bowl, called night, jwS - , ' 1 

PcJ.; of two or three cen- 

st devoutly prayed. turies that they have 

gSr?). stood there, to have 

passeth human ken, grown into the bosoms 

, re precious far. of their mother . hilK 

f the Evemn 9 Star, *3.; and become a pan of 

1 , come again. them 

The old house was 

you may it flow, ^ puUed down 

years ago, 

rt the vibrant bars, to ma |j e room for a 

gelic Choristers, showy bungalow. So 

ning long ago. doth Progress move ! 

But in our recollection, 
everv line of the old 

***********& sx; 

photograph of it before 
us. We can see the soft red of its small Holland bricks, 
brought over to the then Dutch Provience of Nieuw Neder- 
landts, in the days of the good Pieter Stuyvesant. (May he 
rest in peace!) We can see its high-peaked roof of Dutch tile, 
surmounted by a somewhat frayed weather-cock, and having 
at one end, a chimney of grotesque shape. There, also, are the 
low windows with leaded panes, and the wide doorways, 
designed for the ingress and egress of a race whose individuals 
have been renowned more for their devotion to well-filled bowl 
( Continued on Page 103) 


CferifStmasStite 

I By HENRY J. PUUVER 

GAIN the joyous rllimes of Christmastide, 

Ring from a thousand belfrys, loud and clear ; 
Drowning the mournful dirge of dying year. 
Bidding all hearts in Joy and Peace abide. 


O’er hoary hills where Winter’s snows lie deep, 

T hru sunlit glens and villages where doth reign 
Eternal summer; and where once again. 

In the night watches, shepherds vigils keep. 

Filling the starry night with joyous peals, 

Rising in throbbing waves of gladsome sound; 

Swelling in note, within, around 
The glowing heart of each whom kinship feels — 

With Christ, who in a manger rude was laid, 

In little Bethlehem, while stars shone bright, 
Within that azure-tinted bowl, called night. 

And Wisemen from the East devoutly prayed. 

For peace of Christ, which passeth human ken, 

In love-sped radiance, more precious far, 

Than the bright chariot of the Evening Star, 

Or the soft light of morning, come again. 

This Blessed Peace! Upon you may it flow. 

And strike upon your heart the vibrant bars, 

Of rhansons sung by Angelic Choristers, 

On the first Christmas Morning long ago. 
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Memorial Number 

The January issue of the Silent Worker will be a 
memorial number to honor Dr. John Burton Hotchkiss. 
Several of his closest friends and associates have been 
requested to write brief testimonials. Any brief com- 
ments from readers will be welcome, although we may 
not be able to publish all of them. 

Industrial Section 

The Silent Worker is contemplating starting an 
industrial section which will be devoted to the discussion 
of industrial problems as they effect the deaf. It will 
also give suggestions as to how to prepare for a position, 
how to secure a job, how to hold it after securing it, and 
how to achieve success. This section will try and serve 
the deaf to its utmost capacity. A letter was just received 
from Mr. James Quinn, of Colorado, who is a successful 
printer and linotype operator. His happenings and ex- 
periences may be of benefit to others. Therefore, it is 
placed as the first article in this section. 

The Writers’ Workshop 

The Silent Worker is contemplating starting a 
department which will be called “The Writers’ Work- 
shop.” This department will try and discuss problems 
that will be of assistance to both those who wish to 
improve their reading and their writing ability. It will 
not be a correspondence course but it will contain helpful 
hints and suggestions that may be of value to anyone, 
no matter how proficient they may be. The first article 
will relate to the author’s tools. 


Problems of Education 

In a recent address, Dr. Tagert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, stated that the problems of 
education consisted of developing a human being so that 
he will fit into his environment. Consequently, education 
rests upon two foundations. The human element which 
is the same in every generation, and the environment 
which is constantly changing. For this reason, there are 
some essentials of education which apply to people of 
every nationality and every generation. But the proper 
method of adjusting education to a constantly changing 
environment gives each decade its big problem. It is the 
opinion of many that the education of the deaf has 
advanced along the human side but has made little 
progress in adjusting the education of the deaf to the 
change of environment. This applies particulary to the 
industrial departments of our schools. They are a little 
different than they were in the time of Dr. Peet. At 
every professional meeting, someone states that many 
of the trades are maintained for the benefit of the insti- 
tution; that boys and girls are forced into trades for 
which they have little taste, for which there is little 
future, because the schools needs a few uniforms or 
wishes to save the parents a few dollars on shoe repairs. 
The pupils are often left to sink or swim, the object 
being to reduce the per capita cost of the school. This 
is not economy, for a great part of the child’s time is 
wasted, and the state is maintaining him while he is 
losing this time. On account of the more or less 
disorganized method of training and on account of his 
lack of skill, much material is also wasted. It is generally 
recognized that the first object of any industrial depart- 
ment should be to turn out a skilled operator in the 
shortest possible time and to be sure that the operator is 
well trained in a trade which has a future. This may 
not reduce the per capita cost on paper but it will reduce 
the expense to the state. This is an age of machinery. 
Good mechanics cannot be trained without machinery. 
It was not so in the days of Dr. Peet. It is time the 
schools for the deaf adjusted their problems to meet the 
requirements of the present environment. Many of die 
most progressive schools are beginning to do this. 


Donates Entire Collection 

Mr. Alvin E. Pope, 

Editor Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Sir: — The Columbia, S. C. Sunday School for the Deaf^ 
decided to donate its entire week’s collection to the Hangchow 
School for the Deaf, and I am enclosing money order for ten 
dollars to cover the amount. Commending the good work your 
paper is doing for the Chinese deaf and assuring you of our 
future support, I am, Very truly yours, 

L. A. Elmer 


If we do not plant knowledge when young, it will give u» no- 
shade when we are old . — Lord Chesterfield. 
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The Old Christmas and the New 

(Continued from Page 101) 

.and platter than to the theories of Andy Volstead, (to whom 
also be peace!) and being consequentially more imposing in 
girth than in stature. 

Most clearly of all, we can see, in our mind’s eye, the low, 
wide living-room, with its oak-paneled walls and ceiling of 
ponderous rafters, rough-hewn from the virgin forest that grew 
near-by, all smoked to the pleasing color of a Yorkshire ham, 
for this room was of the gathering place of sagacious Dutch 
Burghers and Burgomeisters, who sat sedately puffing their 
pipes beside the fire-place, and either settling the affairs of men 
and nations, or thinking about nothing, for whole hours upon 
end ; meanwhile, emitting great clouds of tobacco-smoke, in lieu 
cf words. The fire-place, itself, was of simply titanic propor- 
tions, taking up the whole side of the room, and consuming in a 
week more fuel than suffices now to keep a house warm the 
whole winter long. 

This fire-place was the real center of the family life. On 
chill winter evenings, when icy winds roared outside, lashing 
new-fallen snow hither and thither, and piling it into great 
drifts against the side of the house, old and young were wont to 
gather here. Each had his accustomed place, even the cat and 
dog. In one corner would sit Grandfather Van der Weyden, 
leather-faced and portly of paunch, sipping his bowl of toddy, 
and thrilling the children to delightful horror with his tales of 
witches and hobgoblins and ghosts. Here was laid the scene of 
many a corn-popping and apple-roasting orgy; and oft, there 
did ascend to enraptured nostrils the delectable odours of a 
young pig or fat goose, roasting before the fire. 

It was in this room and about this fire-place, especially, that 
Christmas was celebrated. Here the prodigals gathered in the 
bosom of the reunited family; Molly from School and Tom from 
the University; Nan from half-way around the world, bringing 
her baby to the home-nest; Sid from his collar-mill in cosmopo- 
litan Troy, and Will from his laboratory in Terre Haute. Here 
was hung the festive mistletoe and here crackled the joyous yule- 
log. Here the Christmas dinner was eaten and the gifts given 


out. And here the tired revelers came from their sleighing and 
skating, to roast chestnuts and toast marshmallows, as a fitting 
finale to gladsome Christmas Day. 

But now the old house is gone, .and with it the fire-place and 
the intimate family life it fostered . The family is scattered to 
the four winds of heaven, and we dwell disconsolate in a city 
apartment. On Christmas morning, we arise in the gray dawn 
to find that the janitor has inbibed not wisely but too well of 
something stronger than water the night before, and has let the 
furnace go out, thus converting the house into a refrigerating 
plant. Retreating precipitously to bed, we sleep the rest of the 
morning. Arising again at high noon, we find a few meaning- 
less cards and presents on the table. We then betake ourself 
to the nearest hash-house and pay two or three dollars for the 
privilege of eating a badly cooked dinner and of receiving a 
“dirty” look from the waiter if we tip him less than two bits. 
In the afternoon we take the Goede Frau to a movie and in the 
evening to a cabaret. Finally, we fall into bed with a feeling 
of thankfulness that the ordeal is over. (This is the “new” 
Christmas. 

Simplicity is absolutely essential to a joyous and devout ob- 
servance of Christmas. The initial need is not many posses- 
sions, or the artifical stimuli of modern life, but much apprecia- 
tion and naturalness. If we would really enjoy ourselves 
during the Season of Peace and God Will, we must strip off the 
tinsel of our over elaborate life in this generation, and go back 
to the Old Christmas, — the Christmas that was, — the Christmar 
that is to be. 

Anyone who imagines that the things we call “all modern im- 
provements” are necessary to the proper observance of Christ- 
mas can profit by the lesson of the first Christmas Day in 
Bethlehem, the city of David, the little village ; the stable and 
the manger, the cattle in their stalls, the peasant mother with 
her husband, the Carpenter; men coming out of the fields in 
their working clothes, with their shepherd’s staves in their 
hands; the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in the 
manger; and the December stars shining over all. The Christ- 
mas shepherds, lying in the chill fields, beneath the stars, with 
their sheep about them saw Heaven’s golden gates ajar, and 
heard celestial harmonies. So may we. 


& 
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This phrase may sound trite and tiresome from repetition — but how 
we wtjuld miss it were it gone. 

The July Fourths of your childhood — with their day-long boomety- 
hang — are gone forever. Gone are the torchlight processions at election 
time. Gone are the drives behind old Dobbin to help the G. A. R. 
celebrate Decoration Day at the cemetery. Gone are the bibulous round 
of New Year calls — hie. Gone; all gone! Merry Christmas alone 
retains all its olden pristine “pep” for each of us, no matter how old 
we grow. 

“Are you a Nad? If not, why not?” may also sound trite and 
tiresome from repetition. But when nears Deafdom's dreaded day of doom — a day of danger 
that must and will come — when fanatics in sudden frenzy bring to a climax all the campaigns 
now fought by a pitiful handful of Nad-frat patriots (such campaigns as employers’ liability 
laws; super-pure-oralism ; against deaf auto drivers; forbidding deaf weddings, again harping 
on the old strains of “exile, sterilization or segregation to avert the dangers of a race of deaf- 
mutes”) when that day comes then the phrase “Are you a Nad? If not, why not?” will have 
all the clarion significance such slogans as “Remember the Maine” once possessed. 

Again to you, gentle reader, you whom constant cries of “Wolf! Wolf!” have rendered 
bored and heedless to all warnings of the very real dangers that lurk in the offing — dangers 
confronting YOU and me in equal measure — 1 wish a Very Merry Christmas. 

For, without the Nad and frat, for many of us it may not long be merry. 

The K ad-f ratifies Man 




A NIGHT in December, two weeks before 
Christmas. Store windows ablaze with 
light. Hawkers and fakers filled Op the 
.sidewalks. Crowds, gift-laden, jostled one 
another good-naturedly, and the burly 
traffic cops, though taxed beyond human 
endurance and suffering from the cold, were jovial. 

The Salvation Army Santa Clauses ringing bells, 
calling attention to their announcement to feed 5000 
poor people and asking for contributions. The spirit 
of Christmas was in the air. 

A hall, well-lighted and comfortable. A social and 
dance of the local deaf under way. A happy crowd 
talking and dancing. In a corner, sitting in a semi- 
circle, several young fellows. Said one: “This 
Christmas business gives me a pain. Originally it 
was for kids only, but now you get something you 
never wanted and you have to give something in 
return.” Said another: “Yes, and you give those 
socks too small for you to somebody else, ha, ha.” 

Another one exclaimed: “But if you look at it from the 
business end you will agree that it is a good thing. 

Thousands of people are employed at turning out 
things that command sales, especially at the holiday 
period and merchants are enabled to make rapid turn- 
overs.” Another one came across with this: “Our 
little girl asked us if Santa was a real personage. I 
made up my mind that she should learn the truth. 

Santa belongs to the scrap heap along with the 
‘bogey man.’ ” .... 

An elderly man joined the group and spoke up: 

“Pardon the intrusion. I have been watching your 
conversation and was struck by your cynical ideas : 0 jj 
of the holiday. You -all. belong to a very progressive 
age wherein sentiment seems not. to count. I do not 
know your religions and antecedents but I am sure 
that all will agree that Christmas is a very beautiful 
occasion and worth observing. It is the time when 
all humans should pause in the mad pursuit of gar- 
iierjng„wealth, and. be .reminded of the meekness and 
charitableness of ' Christ who' was "borh 'in "abject 
poverty but who has made the world richer, in a 
moral way. It is He who taught us the Golden- Rule. 

He counselled us not to neglect the poor and the 
maimed. Though Christmas is the children’s Day 
and we^give them gifm in the same spirit that the 
Wise bright gifrf’Tifa the Babe at Bethlehem, 

•yve cart , j^akgygrowh- dflp-Happy by helping them in 
their si&bi^skmnd trouble. T 

Yotjftylong to tl# N. F. S. D„ N; A. D„ S. A. C., 
and ofhMVocganizatifpis and I do not d°nbt that you 
give a fthqUag b*rf^- to your brothers when they need 
•St. Did yoifaiKp! combine to find out about others not 
jn your socictSe^’bvho may need help and Christmas 
cheer? I refer %o deaf people. True you hear of 
the going-on of nearly every deaf person in your 
locality and you know who need help, but there may 
be some one whose troubles are unknown to you. 

May I tell you a short story to illustrate my point?" 

All in chorus: '•‘Go 'ahead, we are interested.” 

“It is a true tale, but I must use fictitious names and 
places. John Smithus was an average deaf man, 
meaning that he was not very bright nor was he a 
dub. As soon as he left school he got a job and he 
saved his money. Belonged to the different clubs for Gentle readers: God bless us every one and may 
the deaf. Got married and went housekeeping. Two you have a Merry Christmas. 


children born. The Smithuses were as happy as any 
couple, The big boom at Norka tempted him and he 
went. Sent for his family. Business depression came 
and Smithus got the ‘raspberry’ (lay-off). Came 
back home to Atnalta. Business -no better. Drifted 
away . to Kroywen. Did odd jobs and settled down 
in a mean neighborhood. The wife had to go out to 
work. Though the Smithuses lived among neighbors 
who were given to ‘chasing the growler’— -bringing 
home lager in a bucket, basin or any utensil handy — 
something not seen these days, 05- drinking theirs 
‘straight’ — they were not contaminated. Though 
down at the heels they had the spark of respectability. 

“It was now Christmas week. The girls asked 
mamma if Santa would remember them. She an- 
swered: ‘Sure, he never overlooks good girls and 
boys.’ She vowed they would get something at all 
costs. John was laid off. Oh, how sick and discour- 
aged he was. > > 

“A Social Service lady learned about them and she 
got in touch with the guild of the Church of the, Deaf. 
I was notified by the guild to pay the Smithuses a 
visit. I went and Was shocked at the poverty. The 
furniture was worn out. No carpets on the floor. No 
blankets on the beds. The children needed shoes and 
warm clothing. I found John depressed. He was not 
thinking of his troubles but the children’s and was 
worried whether they would be remembered by Santa. 

“I reported to the guild and to the other societies 
I belonged to. Every one was touched and contrib- 
uted money and clothing. I also notified the Social 
Service people and they promised to find Smithus a 
job. 

“A next-room neighbor of the Smithuses had a 
skeleton key and she loaned it to me the evening 
before Christmas. Several of us carried baskets and 
bundles full of warm clothing, stockings, shoes, pillow- 
cases, good things to eat, gifts for the family, etc. 

- the night before Christmas 

W hen all through the 'house 
Not a creature voas stirring , 

Not even a mouse. 


V* hat touched, otu^ejy^fwl bgoygM «g*rs waj, a 
small tree spa-rsneJy' tKilnmeit-Sdndjhi«(fbfi,^j{wo clnwp 
dolls for the girls and a pair of socks for papa. One 
of us went out and bought trimmings and mote gi#t». 
On the table we left an envelope with money in it. 

“Shutting the door softly we left. We were happy 
that the Smithuses would be happy when they saw 
what Santa left. I leave it to your imagination how 
the family acted next day. 

“A few days later John was notified of a job. 
That was many years ago and to-day the Smithuses 
are doing well and they make it a point to remember 
the poor, 

“Now, gentlemen, you can make Christmas a merry 
one for some unfortunate through your associations. 
Good night and a Merry Christmas.” 

All: “A Merry Christmas.” 
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ATHLETICS 

(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be wel«om:d by this Department) 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 

« 3 
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LAWRENCE CRANFORD-By “Gosh” 


T WAS the last half of the ninth inning. 
The score was 3 to 2 in favor of Sumrall. 
Fairport was at bat. Men were on first and 
second, and none were out. Jameison, Fair- 
port’s “Ty Cobb” drives a long fly to the 
left. The men on bases race 
for home and the Sumrall fans 
howl and pull their hair. But 
the ball curves and lands just 
outside the foul line. Sighs of 
relief escape from the fans. 

The Fairport men return to 
their bases. The Sumrall man- 
ager yanks out his pitcher and 
sends in a six-foot-two lanky 
lad. “Silent Cranford replaces 
Riggert.” the fans are informed. 

Cranford passes the “Ty Cobb” 
on purpose, thus filling the 
bases. None out and the bases 
full! Everything seems hope- 
less and the fans begin to leave 
the stands. But Cranny fans 
the next two batters. There 
is hope and the fans stop leav- 
ing. An unusually good batter 
now faces Cranford. He drives 
out two very close fouls, which 
in turn drive the fans’ hearts up 
their throats. But on the next 
throw Cranford shoots a clpse- 
in, neckhigh ball. The batter 
swings wildly and drives a 
stinging grounder down the 
third base line. At the crack 
of the bat the runner on third 
starts for home but is hit by the 
grounder. A mighty yell shat- 
ters the roof of the grandstand 
and the fans rush on the field 
and acclaim Cranford a hero. 

It was a great game, wasn't it ? 

Cranford received his first 
lessons in control in competition 
with his many chocolate-colored 
friends down in the cotton-belt. 

His father utilized his control 
by having him throw weeviled 
cotton-bolls at posts and stones 
to smash the weevils. So effec- 
tive was Cranny in this busi- 
ness so that now his father 
boasts of one of the best cotton fields in Mississippi. 

Cranny entered the Mississippi school and in due time 
became its baseball, football, and basket ball star. He is 
now graduated but is ahvays held up as an example for 


others of the school to follow, and he will probably re- 
main so for some time yet. 

Standing six feet and two inches and weighing a hund- 
red and seventy-five pounds he commands attention where- 
ever he goes. While he is a player par excellence in foot- 
ball and basket ball, he is easily 
a star in baseball, his speciality 
being pitching, he is , however, 
a tower of strength as a back- 
stop, and can play any other 
positions with ease. 

He was in Akron, Ohio 
from 1918 to 1920 and while 
there he played well on the 
various Silent athletic teams. 
He was alternate center with 
O. Johnson on one of the best 
basket ball teams that ever rep- 
resented the Goodyear Silent 
Athletic Club. This team 
defeated such strong teams as 
the Goodyear Regulars, Fire- 
stone, General Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., and fought its way up 
into the semi-finals of the 
American Industrial Athletic 
Union Championship. Much 
credit for this wonderful rec- 
ord of this team is due Cran- 
ford. 

During the spring of 1921 
Jackson, Miss., entered the 
Mississippi State League. One 
of the first players to be engaged 
was Mr. Cranford and he was 
assigned to right field, which he 
covered with magnificient style, 
pulling off sensational plays 
every now and then. But owing 
to prejudice of other players, 
Cranford was given his release 
in spite of his having proven his 
worth. 

So Cranford became a mem- 
ber of the Sumrall team in the 
South Mississippi League and, 
judging from newspaper clip- 
pings, he starred in many a 
game, pitching much of the time. 
Naturally his team won the 
championship. Cranford's bat- 
ting average was 389; he made 16 homeruns; stole 3 + 
bases; won 16 out of 18 games played; struckout 21 men 
in one game, 18 in another, and 15 in a third; in one he 
pitched a no hit game and won it by driving in the only 
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run. This is a record any player would be proud of. 

He has already several offers for higher company, and 
if he continues in his present stride bids fair to become a 
second Will Hov. Our best wishes go with you, Cranny. 

o — o — o 

“Cheap" is a dear shop to trade in. A cheap-sport is never 
liked . 

O — O O 

ATHLETICS AT THE TEXAS SCHOOL 

The last few years, have seen the football and baseball teams 
representing, the Texas School for the Deaf, drop from the 
College to High School class. In the years gone by, it was noth- 
ing for a team representing our school to go out and “lick the 
tar" out of Texas University, A. and M. ; or Baylor in foot- 
ball and baseball, but nowadays things have changed greatly. 
The change can be traced directly to two things; first, the 
changed rules ; second, the tendency of the deaf to leave school 
at earlier ages. Perhaps educational work has progressed so 
much that now the average graduate of our school is from 16 
to 20 years of age, while in olden times it was no uncommon 
thing for men 30 years old to be in school. 

I for one believe these changes are for the better, for undei 
the old system men remained at school merely to play bail, 
while now they have to study or they cannot play. 

One thing that has hurt athletics in the Texas School more 
than any other thing is the constant changing of coaches. It is 
true, in the old days there were no coaches, but in those davs 
the games were won more by beef than brains. 

Back in 1915 Mr. Tom Holiday of Austin was coaching. No 
one knows how Tom ever got the job, as there was no appro- 
priation to pay a coach, but Tom didn't care. He got out and 
worked with our teams for the love of the game, and any one 


who played under him will tell you that although he was strict 
and very rough he was fair. Since Holiday’s time the school 
has had an appropriation for an Athletic Director, but the 
place is supposed to be filled by the Head Supervisor, and this 
job is such that two years rarely sees the same man on the job. 
Hence the deaf boys are handicapped by having a new coach 
every year. Many times the coach has never had any athletic 
experience himself. While sometimes he is a hearing man who 
eanqot even express his ideas to the boys. 

Dr. Shuford, our Superintendent, has requested the Legisla- 
ture to appropriate a sum with which to secure an efficient 
man to handle athletics in this school and it is to be hoped that 
someone will be selected who will stay on the job. 

The baseball team, a picture of which is printed herewith, al- 
though not making a very' impressive record still managed to 
win half of its games. 

Probably the best game played was against the Texas Univer- 
sity Shorthorns, when our pitcher Dick Myers held the strong 
college team to a 2 to 1 score. McMellan the University 
pitcher went to the big leagues two weeks after the game. 

Basketball was only taken up by the boys in this school about 
s’x years ago, and w'hile they have won no championships they 
have been constantly' improving in the game and always man- 
age to win the majority of the games played. 

This year's football team is the lightest team in the school’s 
history, but in spite of this it is doing real good work. 

The opening of school found James A. Sullivan, a graduate 
of Gallaudet College, as our coach, but James found the work 
as Head Supervisor and Coach too strenuous, so he asked the 
writer to help him out, and while I do not claim to be an expert 
coach, still I coached last y ear’s team and as I have been a pupil 
of the famous Freddie Moore, I feel that at least I know' a little 
about the game. 


r 

I 
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BASEBALL 1922 

First row: — Rowsell, f. ; Ju.'.isS. 2b.; Hill, lb.; Mesa, c. Second row : Rudolph, p. ; McCallon. 3b. 
Sutherland, f. : Kerr, p. ; Myers, p. Back row: — Stokes, c,; Luna can, s. ; Kaimapell, coach. 


This team this year started the 
season off rather badly when they 
lost to Temple High School 41 to 0, 
but when you consider that we had 
•only a week’s practice, and that the 
Temple team has a habit of win- 
ning its games by big scores, it 
does not look so bad. In fact only 
a week or so ago Temple won a 
game 118 to 0. In the second 
game our boys showed a world of 
improvement. They held the San 
M arcos Academy to a 14 to 6 score. 

The academy team was picked tu 
give us an awful beating as they 
had only a week before, held South- 
western University to a 16 to 3 
score. The deaf team, but for two 
bad points, would have won the 
game easily as they outfought the 
bigger Academy team. 

In their third game the team con- 
tinued to show a great deal of im- 
provement taking Kyle High School 
into camp, 26 to 12. The fourth 
game although on the records as a 
tie game can easily be claimed as a 
victory for the deaf boys, as they 
were outweighed and with the 
score standing 6 to o against them 
and only a few minutes in which to 
play, they fought over the tying 
score after losing the ball three 
times. The trip to Giddings (60 miles) was made in autos, the 
team arriving just before the game. This may have kept the 
boys from bringing home another victory as they were tired out 
from the 4 hours trip. When we play Giddings at home we 
expect to beat them. 

On Saturday, October 28th, the Silents defeated Round Rock 
High School 19 to 7. 

The teams were about evenly matched in weight, but the 
Silents used the forward pass with telling effect, gaining many 
yards by its use, and also scoring two of their touchdown;* that 
way. 

In this game the Silents got away with a pretty 45 yard run 
for a touchdown by working the old Carlisle Indians trick play, 
better known to the deaf as the “Rabbit Play r .” 

In a game filled with dirty playing, and with the entire team 
holding or pushing the Southwest Texas Normal team beat our 
boys 13 to 0 on Monday Oct. 30th. Although the Normalites 
were a great deal larger than the deaf boys, they were not 
satisfied to win the game in an honest manner, but resorted to 
slugging, stealing the ball and other dirty tricks. Yet in spite of 
all their underhand actions two touchdowns were all they' could 
push over on us. 

So far the deaf boys have lost only one game to a High 
School team and before the end of the football year comes we 
expect them to win several more games. 

For the last few years, a game between the Texas and Okla- 
homa Schools has been in the air, but owing to the great 
distance to be traveled by the teams, it has never been arranged. 
If we could get someone to arrange to take care of the expenses, 
I feel sure such a game would draw a good crowd and pay a 
good profit over expenses. Troy Hir.L. 

o — o — o 

A man who plays with children will be long a child. 



The most important thing in sports is mental poise. 


“WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH GALLAUDET?" 

If the author of the article of the above title has awakened 
Gallaudet, he has accomplished what he set out to do. Deplor- 
able as it is, it is often necessary to resort to constructive 
criticism to secure results. Let us hope that Gallaudet will 
lemain awake and go after her former athletic prestige. But 
as “R" in his editorial in the Buff and Blue says, this is only 
possible with the co-operation of the students and the manage- 
ment. 

o—o — o 

Do not play for effect. Nothing is effected by being af- 
fected . 

o — o — o 

ARE TEACHERS PREJUDICED 

Is an athletic coach an necessity or a necessary evil to be 
tolerated ? 

We are of the opinion that just so long as the youths of the 
country participate in athletics the coach is a necessity. But 
many teachers think otherwise and try to invent ways and means, 
whereby the coach can be done away with. So far none has- 
!ound a satisfactory way r to do so. The coach is as necessary to 
the athlete as the teacher is to the pupil. What would those 
teachers think if some one were to offer the suggestion that 
teachers be discarded? 

The coach has a great power to accomplish much good in 
the way he instructs. Critics and others admit that the boy*. 
or girls are more likely to feel at ease on the athletic field than>. 
in the class room. That is they are more liable to show their 
true traits in an athletic contest than in an arithmetical bee.. 
And because of this the coach is able to get closer to the real 
character of an individual than is his teacher. If the coach' 
exercises a good moral influence over the pupils they will be 
benefited. Many of them have already been made to see the 
right way of living through the teachings of the athletic 
instructor. 

And yet some teachers refuse to admit this. Are they 
prejudiced against all athletic instructors? 
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ASSOCIATION vs SCIENCE 

At a recent teachers’ meeting the main speaker spoke an earful 
when he said, “I have learned more about teaching by asso- 
ciating with the boys and girls than from all the books on the 
science of teaching." He was vigorously applauded. And yet, 
did this truth "hit the mark?” Did it go home? Not by a 
jugful! Not one teacher attended the party the following 
Saturday. This party was conducted entirely by the pupils 
and the teachers would have marvelled at the way it was 
managed. They would have learned booksful of interesting 
matter which could be applied to their present knowledge of 
teaching science. 

Are most teachers smug and self-satisfied? If not, why do 
they not associate more with the pupils? 

The timid man looks backward like a coward. 

o — o — o 

INTER-STATE GAMES 

Inter-scholastic games among the schools for the deaf are on 
the bloom. They increase with every season. Relow are a few 
of them : — 

Nov. 18 — Kansas vs Iowa at Olathe, Kansas. 

Nov. — Missouri vs Illinois at Jacksonville. 

Nov. 25 — Nebraska vs Iowa at Council Bluffs 

Nov. 30 — Kansas vs Missouri at Olathe. 



RUSSELL S. MOORE 


Manager of the Goodyear Silents to who.v untiring ef- 
forts tiie unusual success of the athletic teams <>f the 
Goodyear Silents fcr the pa,*: several years is due.. A 
better sportsman cannot he found. He insists that all 
men on his teams faithfully adhere to his motto, 'vhich is. 

“Win by any mean • but play cle""i and fair.” 
lie is at present an instructor in the Goodyear Industrial 
University. His classes compose of men from such univer- 
sities as Princeton, Mass. Inst, of Technology, Chicago, 
etc. He is also in charge of the Welfare Work of the 

Deaf of Goodyear. 


STATE CHAMPIONS AGAIN 

Unless the unforeseen occurs the Akron Silents seem assured 
of the Ohio Middleweight Football Championship again. 
Before a record breaking crowd they recently trimmed the West 
Side Athletic Club of Columbus, Ohio, one of the State con- 
tenders, 22 to 13 by an uphill fight. 

In Allen the Silents possess one of the cleverest quarterbacks 
and brainiest forward passers in the country. He would do 
credit to any large University. In Ewing they also possess a 
wonderful player. He plays the obscure position of centre, and 
therefore is not much in the limelight. He, of-course, has little 
or no chance to carry the ball, and the sensational features 
of the game invariably revolve around the man carrying the 
ball. * 

A good centre is as essential to football as is the catcher 
to the national pastime. He is in a way the foundation of 
the line in addition to the success of the backfield men. 

o — o — o 

He is a strong athlete who conquers himself. 

o — o — o 

FOOTBALL POPULAR 

Football seems to be growing wonderfully in popularity in 
this country. No matter how large the stadiums are built they 
seem to be too small to accommodate the fans who want to see 
the games. 

o — o — o 

The best thing that can be said about football (and there 
are less dangerous forms of exercise) is the remarkable stimu- 
lus it gives to school or college spirit. Provided it is played 
cleanly, probably no other game has such a salutary effect on 
the morale of a school. — McFarlane in Ala. Messenger. 

o — o — o 

Nothing costs less and pays better than clean sports, 

o — o — o 

MENTAL POISE JOKE TO NOTRE DAME ELEVEN 

The phrase “mental poise” is a standing joke with the Notre 
Dame football players. Last year after the Iowa game Rockine 
told his men they had lost because they had no mental poise. Re- 
turning to South Bend an old Hungarian janitor of one of the 
buildings, who was a football fan, asked one of the players 
what the cause of the defeat was. 

“Mental poise,” the players snapped out. 

“I always knew that guy was a rotten football player,” retort- 
ed the janitor. 

o — o—o 

He that defends unfairness commits unfairness. 

o — o — o 

THE PROPER PERSPECTIVE 

It is amusing to see men who are otherwise rated as men of 
brains argue strenuously that the coach does not make the 
team, that after all it is the boys on the team who win champi- 
onships, etc. All right, then teachers are not needed to gradu- 
ate pupils, just let them have access to the school room and the 
books and they will wind up as finished scholars. I am not one 
who would pay a professional coach a salary greater than that 
of the principal of the school, nor would I sarcifice any depart- 
ment of the school in order to place therein a man who could 
turn out “a winning team.” It is a shortsighted policy, at best. 
Granted that our present system of athletics is sadly at fault, 
which places the physical perfection of a few who will represent 
the school in interscholastic contests above that of the student 
body as a whole, there is still no wav to follow this system with- 
out a proper instructor of sports. The experiences of the 
players in direct competition with the players of other schools 
prove invaluable in the character building process. Therefore, 
let there be a proper coach to see that the boys and girls get 
the utmost out of their opportunities. But keep the proper per- 
spective. The physical welfare of all the pupils should be the 
concern of the coach as well as that of a chosen few whony na- 
ture already has richly endowed. The system is at fault, not 
the coach. — Dr. Long in Ha-n-keye. 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Organized 1880. Incorporated 1900. An organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


OFFICERS 

JAMES H. CLOUD. President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES W. HOWSON, First Vice-President. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

CLOA G. LAMSON, Second Vice-President. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 



ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
206 East 55th St., Chicago, 111. 

OLOF HANSON, Board Member. 

Architect, Seattle, Washington. 

JOHN H. McFARLANE. Board Member. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

ALEX. L. PACH, Board Member. 

Photographer, New York City, N. Y. 



STONE MOUNTAIN, NEAR ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

A broad, gray mass of granite, which you scale somew hat in the fashion of an inclined plane. Manificient view o i three states from 
the summit. The story goes* that a farmer, on whdse land interfered with the cultivation of the soil, traded it for a mule. Its granite 
quaries have made its owner a millionaire. There is enough stone in the mass to build a wall around the United States, w ith some left 
over. Gutzon Borg him is engaged in sculpturing on its face an epic in stone of the Civil War 


Roll of Immortals 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 

Here art the twenty-five Life Members numbered 51 to 75, 
inclusive. You see the numbers are going up. Next month it 
will be 76 to 100. And after that, more still. ARE \OU 
enrolled on this immortal list? 

The Life Membership fee is $10.00. 


Cert. 

No. Name State 

51 Dora M. Heine Pennsylvania 

52 W. E. Brogan Pennsylvania 

53 C. W. Charles Ohio 

54 Dan M. Reichard Ohio 

55 James W. Howson California 

56 Mrs. James W. Howson California 

57 Gage Hinman California 

58 William Howe Phelps California 

59 Mrs. William Howe Phelps California 

60 Bret Harte Fowler California 

61 F. B. Bangs California 

62 Archie Stewart Kentucky 

63 J. M. Whitehead West Virginia 

64 Edward Metzel Pennsylvania 

65 L. C. Lovett Pennsylvania 

66 N. Cahn Pennsylvania 

67 Ida E. Blattie Oklahoma 

68 Jennie Adrian New \ ork 

69 Chester Toxward Nebraska 

70 Mrs. George Humpal Missouri 

71 Louis C. Tuck Minnesota 

72 Ray M. Kaufman Maryland 

73 Homer C. Wesley Kentucky! 


74 John L. Hahn Kansas 

75 Edward S. Paxton Kansas 


(To be continued) 

De l’Epee Committee 

Mr. H. L. Stafford, of Duluth. Minnesota, has been appointed 
bv President Cloud to serve on the De I' Epee Memorial Statue 
Fund Committee vice Mr. Anton Schroeder resigned. Mr. 
Stafford's general field will be the Northwestern states formerly 
looked after by- Mr. Schroeder. 

Now The Traffic Bureau 

A new Traffic Bureau of the National Association of the 
Deaf has been authorized bv action of the Executive Board, 
in response to an urgent demand that an effort be made to 
deaf the rapidly growing tendency in Eastern states to bar 
deaf motor-car drivers. 

Mr. W. W. Beadell, of Arlington, New Jersey, has been 
appointed by President Cloud to step into the ever widening 
hreach and attempt to stem the rising tide of discrimination 
against deaf autoists. 

Mr. Beadell is located right in the center of hostile territory. 
His home state. New Jersey, bars the deaf in no uncertain 
terms, the disbarment being iron-clad. To the south and west 
of him lies Pennsylvania, with an obdurate law on its statute 
books requiring two percent of hearing. Farther south is 
Maryland with an automobile commissioner sternly shooing 
all deaf applicants away. Farther on, the District of Columbia 
has clamped the lid on the issuance of permits to deaf people, 
which action, on its face, gives those deaf now driving cars, 
re scant credit, something they should resent. To the north 
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of Mr, Head ell is New York, the coming battle ground this 
winter. New Yorkers should get behind the new Traffic Cop 
and put up the fight of their lives. On the outcome hinges 
future reasonable treatment of unjust discrimination for the 
deaf. 

Special Trains to Atlanta 


THOU SHALT TALK ONLY WITH THY MOUTH ; 
THOU SHALT NOT MARRY; 

THOU SHALT NOT CLUTTER UP THE HOLY 
PAVEMENT, 

NOR OBSTRUCT WITH THINE UNWELCOME PRES- 
ENCE THE BROAD HIGHWAY, PAVED WITH MONEY 
FROM THINE OWN POCKET— 

THOU SHALT NOT DRIVE A MOTOR CAR. 


The Secretary-Treasurer has taken up with various railroads 
the matter of transporting convention-goers to Atlanta next 
summer. 

North and northwest of Chicago, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway offers excellent transportation, as does the 
Chicago & Northwestern, to Chicago. From this point, the 
delegates will go via the Dixie Flyer on the C. & E. L, and the 
N. C. & ST. L. Railroads. 

The St. Louis delegates may join those from Chicago and 
north and northwestern points, leaving St. Louis on the L. & N. 
Railroad, and making connection at Evansville. This is the 
same route traversed by the delegates going to the N.F.S.D. 
convention last year. 

Connections from Chicago to Atlanta are as follows: 

VIA DIXIE FLYER 


9 :05 p.m. Lv. 
2:05 a.m. Lv. 

Chicago (C&EI) 

Terre Haute (C&EI) 

Arr. 

Arr. 

7 :45 a.m. 

2:10 a.m. 

9:25 p.m. Lv. 

St. Louis (L&N, 

Arr. 

7 :40 a.m. 

5 :41 a m. Lv. 

Evansville (L&N) 

Arr. 

10:45 p.m. 

10:21 a.m. Ar 

Nashville (L&N) 

Lve. 

5:40 p.m. 

2:55 p.m. Ar. 

Chattanooga (NC&ST.L.) 

Lve. 

1 :10 p.m. 

7:10 p.m. Ar. 

Atlanta (NC&ST.L.) 

Lve. 

8 :45 a.m. 

Fares from various points to Atlanta are; 

RAILROAD FARE 

St. Paul $10.99 


BERTH 

....$12.00 

Minneapolis 

41.38 


12.00 

Faribault . . . 

40.84 


12.00 

Milwaukee . . . 

29.78 


9.00 

Omaha 

44.65 


12.75 

Chicago 

26.72 


8.25 

St. Louis 

22.53 


.... 6.75 

Detroit 

26.68 



Ciscinnati 

17.30 


. . . . 4.50 

Toledo 

24.61 




It is expected that in case the attendance is over 250 (which 
is a foregone conclusion) a round trip fare may be secured 
equal to one and cne-half times the one way fare. Arrange- 
ments will be made to secure this reduced fare. 

In later issues of the Worker, additional information as to 
rates, etc., will be published. 

KEEP FAITH WITH ATLANTA, AUGUST 13—18, 1923. 

Does It Concern YOU? 

Some of the deaf may care little about the outcome of the 
-coming struggle to prevent unjust legislation aimed at deaf 
autoists. Some may not have autos of their own and think 
the matter does not concern them. 

If this is true, they are greatly mistaken. 

Once it becomes easy to put through laws of this nature, 
other legislation will be tempted. 

The Eugenists do not want the deaf, of whatever degree, 
to marry. 

Others want them to be educated just so, and not otherwise. 
If they object, laws will be resorted to. 

To the decalogue, for the deaf man's especial benefit, shall 
be added: 



Traffic Bureau 

National Association of the Deaf 


The Executive Board of the National Association of the 
Deaf has established a ‘^Traffic Bureau” for the purpose of 
assisting deaf auto drivers in obtaining a square deal should 
they be discriminated against because of their hearing defect. 

Mr. W. W. Beadell, Arlington, N. J., has accepted appoint- 
ment as Chief of the newly created Bureau. This speaks well 
for the success of the Bureau as Mr. Beadell not only has 


. \\ . Beadell, Editor of the Arlington (N. J.) Observer who has 
been appointed by Preside-* Cloud, Chief of the X. A. D, Traffic 

Bureau. 


the requisite interest and zeal in the matter but also has had 
considerable experience in contending for the rights of the deaf 
autoist. Every deaf autoist who has been or may hereafter be 
refused permission to drive his car, and every one who mav 
hear of any rules or laws discriminating against the deaf 
as drivers, should promptly communicate the particulars to 
Mr. Beadell in order that his Bureau may render effective 
service at the opportune time and place. And every one should 
join the National Association of the Deaf in order that the 
Association may the better serve all the deaf all the time. In 
order to establish a precedent and in a way settle the matter 
once for all it may be necessary to see a test suit through the 
courts. I his will cost money but a favorable precedent will 
well be worth the price. Join the Association now. Only one 
dollar for the first year and fifty cents annually thereafter. 
Only ten dollars in one payment for a life membership. Send 
to Mr. A. L. Roberts, Secy-Treas, 206 East 55th Street, 
Chicago, III. Do it now. 

J. H. Cloud, 

St. Louis. Nov. 9, 1922. President N. A, D. 
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DECEMBER MUSINGS 

By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 



DECEMBER Christmas ! What a wealth of 
pleasant associations the words suggest. The 
California Christmas flower, the poinsettia, 
blooms this month. I had seen artificial poinset- 

tia in the East, but these do not give an idea of 

showiness of the big dark-red flowers growing on a tree- 
like shrub, often to a height of ten or twelve feet. To my 
surprise we had plenty of holly too, last Christmas, and it did 
not dry up as quickly as the holly 1 had used in former years. 

Just now I do not know how the Los Angeles Silent Club is 
going to celebrate Christmas, but two things we are looking 
forward to are the Bazaar to be given by the ladies of the 
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Picnic of the Iowa Xebraska Association of Southern Califrtrnia, 
at Los Angeles. J. Orrie Harris, the first of the lowans to go 
to Los Angeles sixteen years ago is President of this Association 


club on November 25th, and the banquet in honor of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet oil December 9th. While the banquet is 
under the auspices of the “L. A. S. C.”, members of other 
organizations of the deaf in Los Angeles and other cities will 
be invited to attend . All of the deaf were benefited by the 
work of Gallaudet, and it is fitting all should join in honoring 
his memory. The banquet promises to be a big affair, and 
will be held at Paulais, a famous Broadway cafe. The club 
recently decided to buy one of Mr. Pach’s portraits of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet and this will be hung in the banquet hall 
that we may feel that the great benefactor of the deaf is 
present in spirit. 

Gallaudet's birthday should be more generally celebrated. 
One of the best things I have seen for arousing the interest of 
pupils in our schools in Gallaudet, is a little play “Gallaudet 
and his School,’’ written by Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of Iowa 
School. This play was acted on the stage of both the Iowa 
and Nebraska Schools, some years ago, and it gave the pupils 
a clearer idea of the founding of the first school for the deaf, 
than they get from lectures and addresses. 

.j. 

This month I will tell you something of the Pilgrimage Play, 
the Life of Christ, which has been presented for three seasons, 
under the stars of heaven, out in the Hollywood hills. It is 
predicted it will become as well known as the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau, a pageant which lasts about nine hours. 

The Pilgrimage Play lasts about three hours and has a cast 
of 150 persons. The season lasts eight weeks during the 
summer and performances are given nightly except on Sunday 
nights. The stage setting is a five-acre mountain side, thus 
making realistic the scenes in Christ’s life. The Transcriber 
and producer of the play is a woman — Christine Wetherill 
Stevenson. She says “The object of the “ Life of the Christ ,” 
is"7’o give beauty for ashes; the oil of joy for mourning; the 


garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” (Isaiah, 61, 
Verse 3). 

The character of Jesus of Nazareth is portrayed by Henry 
Herbert, an English actor. During the season he lives close 
to nature in a cabin on the mountain side, near the Pilgrimage 
Theatre. Here he was visited by a reporter, who described 
the cabin as containing only a cot, a table, a few books and a 
few dishes. He talked freely about the play and said that 
he first began acting the part he lived at a hotel. But he felt 
he could not be responsive to the spiritual aspect of his 
interpretation, in such a materialistic environment, so he left it 
for the cabin. 

Motion Pictures have spoiled the deaf for going to the 
spoken drama and it was not until last summer that a large 
party of the deaf attended the Pilgrimage Play. Many of 
these, after seeing it expressed a wish to go and see it again. 
To the deaf, of course, it is a pageant, but one that takes you 
away from the World and into another time and country. The 
newspapers last summer made mention of various large parties 
that attended it, people from all classes and walks in life. 

Some people have asked that the play be set, but those 
producing it think it should be elaborated. The following 
extract is from the “Book of the Pilgrimage Play:” 

You in the audience also have your part to play as until 
the Play is looked upon with sufficient reverence for the 
public to allow more than the time spent at an ordinary 
comedy farce, to the enjoyment of it, the scenes cannot be 
elaborated as they should be. This evolution will all come in 
its own good time; but who can promise, — or sign contracts 
with friends of the production regarding its future? Friends 
and fellow-workers must join us in the spirit of faith that has 
carried us so far, if they would become part of the Divine 
Message we are seeking to give.” 

* 

The Sunshine Circle is an organization of deaf ladies of Los 
Angeles, whose object is the cheering of the sick, and financial 
aid is given in worthy cases. 

The Circle was organized about nine j r ears ago, at first hav- 



Picnic of The Sunshine Circle at Los Angeles, August, 1922. 


ing nine members and most of these are still with us. They 
builded better than they knew in keeping it from the start a 
non-sectarian society. So it draws in ladies of all religious 
beliefs including Catholics, and there are now sixty members. 

The meetings, on the first Thursday afternoon of each month 
are well attended. There are various committees to look after 
any emergency. They have some kind of entertainment once 
a year to raise funds, and the membership fee is one dollar per 
year. They now and then receive donations of clothing and 
money. The Circle has a picnic every summer, to which 
visiting deaf ladies are also invited. Mrs. Norman V. Lewis. 
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is the President, Vice President, Mrs. Ernest Bingham Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Henry Dahl Treasurer. 

Mrs. Guie Leo Deliglio of Portland, Oregon. is one of the 
recent arrivals in Los Angeles. Several of her interesting 
stories have been published by the Sli.EN'T WORKE?.. \\ ith 
the enterprise of the true reporter, a few hours after her 
a short time they were talking quite like old friends. She expects 
arrival here she found a sister reporter (Mrs. Barrett) and in 
to spend the winter here, gaining new experiences and view- 
points which she may use in future writings. Mrs. Deliglio, 
toward the end of her first evening at the ”L. A. S. C- , 
expressed herself as being charmed with Los Angeles and 
the Angelenos. 

*:• ❖ 

One of the valued young lady members of the Los Angeles 
Silent Club is Miss Madeline Sprangers. She served a term 
as Secretary of the Club in 1921, and on more than one occa- 
sion has helped to fill an unexpected gap in the program. 
She has been a member since 1918, when she came from 
Canada with her parents. She is a good lip reader and a 
good sign-maker, and it is becoming somewhat rare to find 
one of the y-ounger generation who has both these accomplish- 
ments. So I was interested to know how she was educated. 

A native of Wisconsin she became partially deaf at the 
age of four from the after effects of measles. A year later 
her folks moved to Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and here 
at the age of seven she began to attend a grammar school 
with her hearing sister. Her deafness was increasing, but 
with the help of her sister passed every year. While in 



Miss Madeline Sprangers in “get up" which won a prize at 
the “Hard Times Party" crt' The Sunshine Circle at Los 


Angeles. 



Miss Madeline Sprangers — her own charming self. 


the Sixth Grade she become stone deaf, and the next year 
was spent at home studying Domestic Science. The next three 
vears were spent at the Winnipeg School for the Deaf. This 
is a Combined System School, and in the oral class there her 
ability for lip reading was developed and the possession of a 
natural voice revealed. But let her tell the story in her own 
words: 


“Strangely enough, I had been depending on lip reading for 
a long time without being aware of it. The peculiar part is 
that 1 cannot figure out just when I started. When able to 
converse in the sign language, everything went so smoothly, 
it seemed just like heaven. These were the happiest days of 
my life and I consider myself fortunate in having been a 
pupil of experienced teachers. I, for one, am much in favor 
of the Combined System from my own experience. Further 
1 want to go on record as disapproving of any attempt to 
abolish the only language of the deaf, the sign language. 

“I have ceased to feel that my position in life is any different 
from those who can hear, when I think of some great men 
and women who have had this impediment and, not in spite of 
it, but because of it, have come up to the topmost rung of the 
ladder of human success.” 

Prominent among such names are those of Beethoven, the 
great composer of music, and Edison, the Electrical Wizard.” 

In the Los Angeles jail are two persons, a man and a 
woman, awaiting their third trial on a murder charge. At 
their previous trial the juries disagreed. The case against 
them is built largerly on circumstantial evidence. 
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Where a human life is at stake, delay is of course wiser than 
too great haste. In contrast with the delays of American 
courts, English justice is swift, but every man is innocent until 
proven guilty. 

I lately came into possession of the following story of English 
justice, of undue reliance placed in lip reading, and of sensi- 
tiveness over his deafness by the victim in the case: Among 
the soldiers deafened, in action, during the late World's War 
was an American, residing in western Canada, who had joined 
the Canadians at the declaration of war and was one of the 
men who held the line at the Marne, nad was one of the first 
victims of their terrible gas. 

At Ypres he was rendered totally deaf, and badly injured 
when his dugout was wrecked by an exploding shell. 

Months after, he was sent back to Canada, having received 
an honorable discharge. 

Sometime later he became a member of a class in lip reading. 
He learned rapidly and was a good lip reader when he finally 
returned to his home where he surprised his friends with his 
ability. 

He was very sensitive about his affliction and only his most 
intimate associates knew of it. 

He was warned never to trust lip reading in any business 
matter of importance, but always to have everything written, 
but he ignored the advice. 

Returning to his home, he undertook to carry on his former 
business and among his interests was a valuable coal mine 
which he re-opened and proceeded to develop, forming a 
company of which he was head. 

Among employees was one who drank, and who disobeyed 
orders and injured machinery for which act he was discharged. 
He vowed vengeance. 

The fellow hung around the mine, and watched his op- 
portunity for he was aware of the operator’s deafness and that 
he kept a revolver in his office. 

One day the operator and a member of the company drove 
far out into the country to collect money due them for coal. 

Early in the evening they returned and after leaving the 
operator at his home his companion drove enroute to his own 
home. 

At 2 A. m. a passerby found him dead, sitting at the wheel 
of his car which had been driven to one side of the road. He 
had been shot from behind. 

Three days later, on purely circumstantial evidence the 
operator was arrested and lodged in jail. 

Three days before the time set for the trial the lawyer whom 
he had engaged threw up the case, demanding cash in advance, 
but really owing to intimidation from a gang who hoped to gel 
rid of the operator and secure control of the mine. 

Neither lawyer who took the case, nor judge who tried it, 
knew of the prisoner's deafness, he was allowed no witnesses 
for the defense nor to testify in his behalf. 

The testimony of the disgruntled employee turned the scale 
of justice and he was sentenced to be hung. 

A friend of his wrote one of his friends in another city and 
begged something be done to assist him. 

No time could be lost, red tape had to be cut, and a direct ap- 
peal to the Governor Genera! of Canada brought an immediate 
assurance of assistance. 

The minister of Justice at once began investigations. Women’s 
organizations and the Great War Veterans’ organizations 
joined in the appeal for justice. A new trial was ordered. 

Advice was asked as to method of communication and the 
lawyers were toJd to have everything done in writing. 

A few days before sentence of death was to have been ex- 
ecuted the case came up for trial and his innocence was estab- 
lished, and liberty was his. False pride and too great a con- 
fidence in his ability to read lips bad almost coat him his life. 

The man who swore away his life was compelled to leave 
town, by the furious indignation of the townspeople. He went 


on a spree, was robbed and was obliged to return to the mine 
where he was killed in an accident shortly before the second 
trial, otherwise he would probably have ended his life on the 
gallows. 

v v 

Mr. and Mrs. William Howe Phelps motored to San Fran- 
cisco about the middle of October, on a business and pleasure 
trip. 

The unfavorable sentiment toward deaf auto drivers is in- 
creasing in California. While up North, Mr. Phelps at- 
tended a conference of deaf auto owners and their friends. 

After his return he called a meeting at his home of all the 
deaf auto owners of Los Angeles. He himself was surprised 
that there we so many, and said it took every available chair 
in his home to seat them . An organization was perfected to 
fight unfavorable legislation. 

This reminds me of a peculiar experience had recently by 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Clements of Los Angeles. They were 
going home on their motor cycle early one evening, Mrs. 
Clements in the side car. At a crossing where a street car 
had stopped they were beside a large truck. The truck 
started to cross the street and was stopped by a traffic officer. 
Mr. Clements saw the driver make the sign commonly used by 
the deaf to indicate deafness — the right index finger pointed to 
the ear and the hand held out palm upward. Surprised at the 
truck driver’s deafness, Mr. Clements talked to him by signs, 
at which the driver grinned and could not reply. 

Mr. Clements told the officer the man was an imposter and 
saw him recover his speech then and there. The truck be- 
longed to some company, and the officer took the number, the 
driver's name and name of the company. He also took Mr. 
Clements’ name and ordered them both to appear for a hear- 
ing the following Wednesday. When that day came around, 
Mr. Clements was there promptly, but the driver did not ap- 
pear . 

Investigation showed he had gone to Texas, thus forfeiting 
his $1500 bond to the company. 

His ready use of the sign for deafness seems to indicate he 
had used it before and found it aided him in getting sympathy 
from traffic officers and being let off easily for violations of 
traffic laws. 

Now comes another thought. If his pratice is frequently 
indulged in by hearing driver's, what an irreparable injury 
they are doing the deaf ! 


In Berkeley the other day two boys who are deaf and dumb 
won the rank of "eagle scout" in the Boy Scout organization of 
Berkelv It is an honor that is coveted by all boys. Three 
are only seven ‘‘eagle scouts" in Berkeley; so it is plain that 
the distinction is not easily won. 

Many boys equipped with the normal number of senses 
strive for honor of being an “eagle scout’’ and in Berkely only 
four of them have succeeded in winning it. The other three 
"eagle scouts’’ are deaf and dumb. This is plainly a rather 
remarkable situation; but it is not a coincidence. In the face of 
what would seem to be an almost insuperable obstacle, these 
three hoys concentrated everything they had in the effort to 
win in the competition with more fortunate boys. 

They did not lament about the harshness of fate or say what 
they could do if things were diffetent. They accepted the 
situation as it was and lost no time. The moral is quite 
obvious. — ?S. F. Examiner. 


WHERE IS MARY BURNELL 

If any one knows of the whereabouts of Mrs. Mary Burnell, 
formerly Mary Burke, please communicate with the Silent 
Worker, as we have been notified that she is heiress to an< 
estate — Advertisement. 
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An Appeal 

Dear Friends: — 

The Volta Bureau has received, from Russia, a most pa- 
thetic appeal to teachers and pupils in American schools for the 
deaf. The letter was written by Mr. F. Rau, Principal of the 
Amold-Tretiakoff Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Moscow. 
It is too long to reproduce in full, but Mr. Rau says in part: 

“I.ack of food, clothing, shoes, school supplies, heat and light, 
threatens the further existence of these institutions. The acute- 
ness of the hunger suffered by the children may be seen from 
the fact that for 10 days the following ration is provided for a 
child: millet l->4 lbs., peas one-third lb., “potato flour” one- 
twelfth lb., herring 1-one-third lbs., sugar one-sixth lb., 
butter lb., salt J/j lb., and potatoes up to 10 lbs. Bread is 
given to the children a little less than l /> lb. a day. 

“Small wonder under these circumstances if the children 
frequently faint from exhaustion and are absolutely unable to 
study while the staffs are suffering from sickness and dying 
before their time. Besides lack of nourishment, the health of 
the children is also being undermined by the almost total lack 
of tolerable clothing, shoes and soap; it is even impossible to 
repair and mend clothing, as there are not even thread and 
other materials for this purpose. Equally sad are the condi- 
tions with school supplies, such as copy books, pencils, colors 
paint-brushes paper and so on. So, for instance, a school of 
200 pupils has been allowed only 24 pencils and 1 rubber 
eraser for the whole school year. 

“In all the institutions (52 schools, with 1998 pupils — the 
addresses of the schools are gi\ T en — J. B. T.) the need is 
great. Help, brothers across the ocean, while it is not too late 
yet, while our schools have not yet been closed, and save 
Russias’ school for the deaf and dumb!" 

The appeal is the more urgent because it had to be delayed 
until our schools had reopened. 

Knowing of the many, many calls for aid to which you have 
generously responded, we are reluctant to present another re- 
quest, but does not one such as this come with especial force? 

The Volta Bureau will gladly forward any contributions 
you may send, and will report the amounts in the Volta Re- 
view . 

Very sincerely yours, 

JOSEPHINE B. TlMBERLAKE, 

Superintendent. 




Our Chess Column 

Edited bv TOBIAS BRILL 





|OME of our readers are followers of the Royal 
Game and, no doubt, will welcome this new 
column in the Silent Worker. At the Halifax 
School for the Deaf they hold an annual chess 
tournament with as many as twelve boys par- 
ticipating. The Editor knows of several deaf friends who 
are not only fond of the game but also possess considerable 
skill. He hopes to receive reports from any chess clubs among 
the deaf, and will be glad to receive suggestions as to any 
special points that should be discussed in this column. The 
solution to each month's problem, together with a list of the 
solvers, will be published the following month. Address all 
communications to the Chess Editor, The Silent Worker, 
Trenton, N. J. 

PROBLEMS 

The solving of chess problems is valuable practice in the 
-developing and improving of one’s chess sense. The positions 
are hardly ever such as would occur in an actual game, — in 


fact, they are usually highly improbable — but the effort made 
in analyzing the situation and finding the solution helps one 
to learn to recognize certain combinations at sight and to 
become familiar with the method of bringing the pieces together 
to effect a mating position. 

A good problem contains an element of surprise in its solution. 
The key move is never obvious , i. e., not one that a player 
would make in the course of ' an ordinary game if a similar 
situation arose. While the restriction is on the composer 
of the problem and not on the solver, it is generally under- 
stood that the key move is nfver a check nor the taking of 
a piece en prise. Should the black king have one or more 
squares to which he could move, the key move hardly ever 
deprives him of any of these squares; on the contrary, it 
frequently opens up a square. In trying to solve a problem, 
therefore, we may eliminate, at the start, all checks and the 
taking of black pieces. 

When sending in a solution, the key move only need be 
given. 


PROBLEM NO. 1. 
By J. Dobrusky 

BLACK 



White to play and mate in two moves. 

The following is a short, but interesting game, played’ a few 
years ago in a British Chess Club: — 


white 

BLACK 


WHITE 

BLACK 

1. 

P— K4 

P— K4 

11. 

Kt- 

-R4 

Kt— Kt3 

2. 

Kt— KB3 

Kt— QB3 

12. 

B— 

Q3 

Kt x Kt 

3. 

Kt— B3 

P— Q3 

13. 

O— 

K5 ch. 

Kt — Rt3 

4. 

P— Q4 

. B — Kt5 

14. 

B x 

Kt ch. 

K— K2 

5. 

B— K3 

P— B4 

15. 

Q X 

KPch. 

If KBP x Q 

6. 

P— Q5 

P x P 

16. 

B— 

Kt5 mate 


7. 

Kt x P 

QKt— K2 

15. 

. . . , 


If QP x 0 

8. 

P— B4 

Kt— KB 3 

16. 

B— 

B5 mate 


9. 

Kt x Kt ch. 

P x Kt 

15. 



If B— K3 

10. 

P — KR3 

B-Q2 

16. 

Q x 

B mate 



His “ Twinkle Star” 

Oh, give me back my “Twinkle, twinkle, little Star", for 
another year, for that is what I term the magazine wonder of 
the Silent Worker. To me it is like the celestial bright shining 
through my dark mental recesses and giving beneficial light of 
the wonderful eye-rubbing ( as if from slumber ) accomplishments 
and aspirations of our deaf folk. To resort to excessive 
superlative adjectives in bestowing encomiums on this maga- 
zine — much as I am tempted to, right here — might provoke 
suspicion of shortcoming of real feelings, so I’ll just say the 
Silent Worker is a magazine super excellence. It is like a 
powerful lamplight casting its brilliant beams on the broad 
avenue along which we deaf should keep up our grand march 
on to progress and success of the modern century. 

David Peikoff. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Farthest North 


Being an Account of a Trip to Norway 


By SELWYN OXLEY 


FEW weeks after our return from Denmark we 
found ourselves again on trek: this time for that 
Northern clime where Vikings used to dwell amid 
their mountain fastness or beside one of the 
numerous lakes interspersed between the pine- 
woods and the hills which are features of this beauteous land. 

Our start was a typical one, since we arranged to leave home 
a day before the boat sailed from the far-off Tyne, so as to deal 
with some important photographic business that needed personal 
attendance at York. That evening, then, saw us with our deaf 


the street-car is not running owing to its being race day; so we 
have to shoulder our burden and foot it to the town, where we 
find the cars all commandeered for the racecourse. The rail- 
way-station being on the line of route, we luckily secure our 
place thereon at treble the usual charge, and eventually find 
ourselves in the train for Newcastle, and within an hour or 
so are safely established on the “Irma” en route for Bergen, 
the 30-hour passage, as on the previous occasions, being 
calm. 

On the second morning out we find ourselves moored to the 
quay of that picturesque old port, and receive a cordial 
welcome from the Salvation Army officer deputed to meet us 
and see us to the Christiania train that leaves at 8:15 a.m. 
Having seen the sights on a previous occasion, we do not 
linger, but go straight for the observation car to secure a 
good place for the long day’s journey that lies ahead, through 
some of the finest scenery in the world. 

For this wonderful single track, starting at sea-level, first 
winds along the bank of a magnificent fjord as far as 


CONRAD SVENDSEN 
Chief of Norwegian Adult Work 

friend, Mr. Brooks, in a typical English cottage home with its 
little kitchen and front parlour, and one room fitted up as a 
photographic workshop where, as is usual among the Deaf, per- 
sonal inventiveness and ingenuity were displayed to the full. 
Nor should we forget our friend jokingly misnamed “The Fool." 
whose canine welcome we always appreciated. His part was 
of no little value in this household; for, as is so usual with deaf 
families, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks and their three deaf lodgers 
depend much on doggy sagacity' for knowledge of the arrival of 
some one at the door. Here, too, we had the pleasure of wel- 
coming a new friend in the form of Master Douglas, our good 
host’s little son and heir, of whom he and his wife are with jus- 
tice immensely proud. 

This home has always seemed to us as typical of any of deaf 
life, as it is really lived, with the vibrating door-bell and special- 
ly-invented alarm clock that stretches out a long arm and smites 
the sleeper till he must perforce awake. All is silent and still, 
excepting for the busy finger-talk that takes the place of speech; 
for all the Deaf here talk chiefly on their hands, or by means of 
the written word. 

After an early lunch, we set off once more, only to find that 


Certificate ,«f Exemption from Father Neptune's? attentions, 
granted to Mr. Sehvyn Oxley after crossing the Arctic Circle. 

Vossevangen, the centre for many splendid excursions by 
auto-car and steamer, such as the famous Stalheim and 
Gudvangen circular trip. After this we climb up and up, 
higher and higher, getting an all-too-fleeting glimpse of the 
lovely Flaam valley just when we are having lunch, and 
then through tunnel after tunnel — and, on our getting higher 
into the region of perpetual snow, snowfield after snowfield — 
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Norse Deaf and Dumb Sportsmen and Sportswomen outside their 
own Sports Hut, 

to Finse, the great home of Norwegian winter sport. Here, 
after a short halt, we go on again, now descending as rapidly 
as formerly we had laboriously climbed the step ascent, till 
and firs once again, and then a rushing river far below us in 
the valley, and, after another fine lake is passed, we arrive 
at Honefos and just make out the lovely waterfall ere the 
■mantle of darkness wraps itself around us and prevents our 


Lunch at Nordstrand Home for the Deaf. Christiania, 
Norway 

seeing the hilly country to Christiania, which we reach at 
midnight — two hours late. Here again we experience the 
kindly help of the Salvation Army, whose officer meets us 
and conducts us to our somewhat primitive hotel facing the 
embarrassing interruption of ladies and gentlemen of the road 
passing through our corridor-room to others beyond. Carpets 
are conspicuous by their absence, paper takes the place of 
towels, and unhappily there is no sitting-room saving our some- 
what public bedroom. Hotels in the city just then were at a 
premium to find, owing to there being great housing diffi- 
cultv — even the best hotels were perhaps merely one floor 
of a series of offices; and, in spite of our good friend, Colonel 
Gunderson, Chief Secretary of the S. A. work in Norway, 
ringing up ten hotels, the answer was always the same: 

'“Full to overflowing.’’ 

After a somewhat rough and ready breakfast of stale 

bread and butter, sausage, egg and cheese, all mixed together 
as a sandwich, the good officer of the previous night kindly 
called and took us under his far-reading wing, helping us 
through the manifold formalites of reporting to the police. 

■ etc. The city, though not of great size, is very pleasing, 
especially the fine avenue and park leading to the king’s 
palace, and the superb fjord that lea^is from it a distance of 
over seventy miles to the sea. 

After an excellent lunch we set off to call on Pastor 


Haffiar School for the Deaf, Norway. 

Svendsen, the leading missioner to the Deaf in Norway, 
whose devoted work is by no means so well-known as it 
should be. He was the pioneer in mission work here over an 
area that is a longer journey, when the long coast-line is 
followed, than from Norway to Turkey. Here in the course 
of years he has forwarded things so well that the State has 
taken over this work and apppointed two other pastors to 
help him. In addition to this, he has built up and controls 
with the assistance of his wife and son an excellent Home 
for Deaf Men and Women who are disabled or partly 
defective, where they are housed and usefully' employed. 
This splendid Home, with its fifty or sixty inmates installed 
in three large houses overlooking what must be one of the 
finest views in Europe, is quite the best Home of the sort that 
we have seen anywhere during our travels to date. 

We were so much impressed by the loveliness of the view 
from the windows over the fjord that it was all we could do 
to move aw'ay from it. Picture the clear blue overhead, and 
beneath the long, twisting, narrowing lake taking its course to 
the ocean some seventy miles away. All round its hilly 
shores are superb pinewoods, out of which peep the country 
houses of some of the more well-to-do citizens; the blue 
waters sparkling in the sunlight among a network of charm- 
ingly wooded islands of the most varied possible sire and 
shape. This view will ever live in our memory, and we envied 
those who lived there. Unhappily, Pastor Svendsen was away 
visiting the Deaf in the outskirts of his vast domain. One 
typical case we saw, young Mr. Svendsen told us, was so lonely 
and neglected when found in a mountain cave that he was 
almost more like a wild beast than a man, and it had needed 
years of patient teaching to civilize him at all; and this case 
was paralleled by not a few that the good pastor had been 
able to reclaim and Christianize, 

After a cup of coffee, we were asked to address the inmates 
on our work in England. This we did through the medium of 


View from windows of Nordstrand Home for Deaf Men and 
Women, Christiania, Norway. 
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Church for the Deaf, Christiania, Norway 


our Salvation Army interpreter and young Mr. Svendsen, who 
spoke in signs and the single-handed alphabet. As in Denmark, 
we noted several signs very similar to those in use at home. 
Young Mr. Svendsen intends to follow in his father's steps and 
rake up this work also, and we were greatly impressed by his 



Some Deaf and Dumb Sturdy Norsemen, outside their own 
Sports Hut. 


burning zeal for the conversion of souls. We saw the Deaf at 
work, weaving and toy-making, and then left for our hotel. 

The next day our good friend took us to the Salvation Army- 
headquarters, where we met Colonel Gundersen and also had 
an interview with one of their two women officers who work 
among the Deaf. The one we saw had been brought back 
from sick leave, some five hours’ journey, especially for us to 
interview. A most interesting woman she proved to be: for, as 
she told us, she had been trained in Sweden and had seen both 
Swedish and Finnish Salvation Army mission work among the 
Deaf — all done by women workers. 

We then went to the School for the Deaf and saw Forstader 
Anderson, who had just arrived after a thirty-hours’ train 
journey from Trondhjem. He fixed a later hour for a friendly 
talk, we spending the intervening time in making a beautiful 
trip by electric railway to the wireless-station situated on the 
top of one of the local hills, from which we had another superb 
view over the fjord and Telemarken district. 

The School struck us as being most homely and comfortable. 
As in Denmark, the schools are graded, but here the State 
did not seem to be wealthy and things were in a rather less 
forward condition than in Denmark. The stove struck us as 
being an indispensable feature of this and all other houses we 
went into, also wood appeared to be the prevailing building 
material. The entrance-gate was most picturesque and pleas- 
ing. 

Sunday we spent seeing an open-air Folk Museum, visiting 
the local Mission Church and paying a call to the Treasurer of 
the Social Club. He was most pleased to see us, lent us many 
useful pictures, and told us about a Winter Sports Club that 
the Deaf controlled and managed entirely themselves out in the 
country. We were pleased to learn that in Scandinavia the 
Deaf were decreasing in number, and that it was thought 
probable one School could be closed in the near future. (This 
anticipation has been fulfilled.) 


Adjutant Fjaelstand, who took us round a great deal, said that 
before engaging in work for the Deaf he had never realized 
how important it was, or how far-reaching it could be ; but now 
he would take care to get all his friends in the Salvation Army 
to do more for the Deaf in the future than they had done in the 
past. It was with very real pleasure that we had the privilege 
of entertaining him for a day when he was in London later 
in the year, and showing him St. Saviour’s Church and other 
features of the work, and also fixing up a New Year’s address 
for him at St. Barnabas's Church, at which the Rev. W. Raper 
interpreted. 

Tuesday' saw us at Hamar, a stage further on our journey, 
and here again we were cared for by the splendid officers of 
the Salvation Army, who on this occasion took us to the Grade 
3 School then under the care of Miss Petra Heiberg. Here had 
been educated no fewer than seven Deaf-blind by this great 
teacher and previous headmasters. These headmasters were 
members of a family of seven, most of whom were or had been 
teachers of the Deaf; and it was our privilege to meet some 
of the old brothers who were bringing the Grade 3 Deaf-Blinb 
and Subnormal Deaf from the other three Schools at Christiania, 
Holmestrand (now closed) and Trondhjem to start the new 
year's course. Miss Heiberg told me that she had trained one 
girl, Raana Kaota (now' of Scavanger district) on the basis 
which afterwards was made the foundation of Helen Keller's 
teaching. The evening was spent in lecturing, the lantern 
and interpreter being provided by the Salvation Army', which 
as usual came to the rescue and helped in every possible way. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that, in our opinion, they 
stand as the barrier between the chaos of Bolshevism, then 



Deaf Chief Guide, Norway. 


rampant in the country, and the forces of Christianity. Our 
entertainment at Hamar was regal even if simple. Never in 
our whole career have we eaten better ham: it seemed to melt 
in our mouth. In the afternoon of the next day we were 
motored out to a fine country winter sports club and taken, 
a very fine walk to see some ruins beside the lake, the large* 
in Norway. Nothing was too much trouble, for here we found 
the old. Norway we had so much loved on our previous trip.. 
The School itself, situated in a pinewood, with its old farm- 
house and boys' quarters, was picturesque and delectable in the 
extreme, and we were really grieved to leave it and the exceU 
lent hotel where we had been made so welcome. 

Hamar is the junction for a narrow-guage line to Trondhjem, 
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some 20 hours away; and, hearing that there was a possibility 
of traveling by the new but still unopened Doverefijeld route 
we determined to risk it. And very glad we were that we did 
so, for we had a magnificent trip beside the lake to Lillehammer 
and upwards to Dombaas, and thence upwards of 90 kilos by 
auto-car over the fijeld to Opdal, where we were accommodated 
at an old-world mountain hut about 11 p. M., after some 60 to 70 
miles' drive in the moonlight over mountain plain followed by a 
deep, dark, rocky gorge. 

The next day, at six, we caught the little-known workmen’s 
train which worked through to Trondhjem three days a week; 
and we were even more than usually lucky: for, by what is 
termed a “try on”, we said to a porter who knew a little 
English: “O! if only we could ride on the engine!” — to which 
his reply was a word to the driver, and hey presto! we were 
there for the next three hours of the journey of five hours in all — 
or for fifty out of the eighty miles or so. 

Having only once previously been on an engine at Boat of 
Garten in Scotland i while it was stationary), this ride was a 
revelation to us. We had no idea that an engine needs so much 
food and drink: every few minutes it seemed to swallow coal by 
the shovelful and yet be just as hungry as before, while its 
capacity for drink was equally amazing. We shared our break- 
fast with the kind stoker and engine driver, and were amazed 
at the distance travelled in our shunting operations. It was 
indeed a fitting way for Norway to treat the first English 
visitor who ever had the pleasure of travelling on this far-too- 
little-known but lovely mountain route,- which was not then 
■opened to the tourist public. The scenery was superb, for wc 
travelled high above the valley and saw the river tumbling 
over its rocky bed far, far below. 

Trondhjem was reached all too soon, but we greatly enjoyed 
our journey and the tour of the city, and even more did we 
appreciate the kind welcome given us by the Salvation Army 
■officers and a deputation of Baptist, Wesleyan and other Church 
Ministers of the city. After a good lunch we set off to see the 
School for the Deaf which had an excellent library and was by 
far the largest and most modern institution that we saw on the 
trip. A pleasant visit to the Cathedral followed, and then a 
happy evening was spent at the headquarters of the Salvation 
Army Captain for the city. 

Next day at noon we found ourselves on the “Polarlys” 
(Bergen and Nordenfjeld Co.), with a splendid deck cabin, 
and the next thirteen days were spent cruising via Tromsoe, 
Trollhattan and the Arctic Circle, Hammerfest (where we saw, 
by great good luck, the midnight sun), and the North Cape to 
-within a very few miles of the Russian border at Kirknses, once 
a flourishing mining town but now almost dead through Bolshe- 
vism, which seemed very strong in this part of Scandinavia ; 
in fact, we learnt later that a rising was hourly expected, and 
-we saw at least two warships go along on their way to quell it. 
.Some of the ports were pleasing in the extreme though our stay 
was short. We greatly enjoyed the fine, rugged scenery of the 
Lofoten Isles, with snow-capped mountain peaks showing in the 
far distance from the mainland, some five or six hours across 
the open sea. For this was one of the few places between 
Bergen and Hammerfest where we had to face the open sea. 

From Tromsoe to Trondhjem our ship was very full, and 
among our fellow-passengers we ranked no fewer than fourteen 
polar bears en route for Hamburg. To the music of their 
growls was written our account of a tour in France and other 
letters to our various friends in England and elsewhere. 

From T rondhjem to Molds we had two or three Deaf folk on 
board, with whom we made great friends; and the ship’s purser 
told us that as a rule the Deaf of Norway were among the 
nicest and most homely folk in the whole land, and he preferred 
the Deaf to almost any other class of passenger. Two more 
days (spoilt by a mist at Molde which prevented our seeing 
the Romsdal Valley), past some very narrow pieces of cliff and 
fjord, brought us back to Bergen, where the Company presented 
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us with a certificate setting forth that we had passed through 
the Arctic Circle and were exempted from further tribute to- 
King Neptune when in future crossing this or any other line. 
Bergen this time was ensheathed in blinding and very heavy 
rain; and, since we were not allowed on board the “Jupiter” 
till noons, we having landed at the quay at 7 :30 A. M., the good 
captain took pity on us and gave us the run of his cabin. Our 
run home was a ^ood deal more rough, and several did not 
appear to enjoy th$ nice lobster supper provided, only about 
20 appearing instead of over 300. We were lucky enough to 
keep our life long record unimpaired and enjoyed the good fare 
provided on board. We found several very nice people and 
were quite sorry to see Newcastle at 9 p. m. the next night, and 
still more so when we were compelled to land and found all the 
best hotels full and all the food “off.” But, with some dif- 
ficulty, we got a bed at a hotel two miles from the station; 
and, just when our cab was starting off for it, down fell our 
horse and grazed his legs — luckily, not very badly, so that we 
still were able to crawl. About half-a-mile further, a wheel 
came off in the middle of crowded street, with the result that all 
our baggage was scattered, to the huge amusement of a formid- 
able crowd that had assembled to see the sport. One good boy, 
however, got us to the hotel somehow safe and sound, and we 
found our bed was in the linen room, the place being filled up 
with the delegates of a local strike that then was on. However, 
the next day we left for Filey, which we reached safely, only 
to be taken ill that night with what we think was a bad attack 
of ptomaine poisoning that kept us unwell for quite ten days. 
But eventually we recovered, and were then able to return to- 
London to resume our usual work after an adventurous and 
eventful trip to the Far North. For we believe we were the 
first British worker among the Deaf to make a study of work 
of every type done for the Deaf in that wild but lovely moun- 
tainous land. 


Laurent Clerc’s Watch 

The foresight and efforts of our old friend, Mr. Willis 
Hubbard of Flint, Michigan, has saved for posterity, the 
watch which was presented to Laurent Clerc by his loving and 
admiring friends in the year. — 

LTpon the death of Mr. Clerc the watch came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Thomas Brown of Henniker, New Hampshire, who 
was a pupil and lifelong friend. Eventually the watch 
descended to Mr. Brown's only son, Mr. T. L. Brown who was 
for many years, a teacher in the Flint School and who died . 

Mrs. T. L. Brown survived her husband quite a number of 
years and Mr. Hubbard having the watch in mind, approached 
her and suggested that she present it to the Hartford School 
but she evidently forgot the matter so that after her death the 
watch was in danger of going to strangers or to the scrap heap. 
The executor of her estate willingly gave it to Mr. Hubbard 
who immediately presented it to the Hartford School in time for 
it to be placed on exhibition during the recent convention of the 
New England Gallaudet Association in Hartford. It proved to 
be the object of much interest to all and will be a valuable 
addition to the collection of antiques which the school possesses. 

All thanks to Mr. Hubbard — would that all persons were as 
thoughtful and as willing to do for others. 

At a recent court of Honor session in Berkeley, Cal., four 
scouts qualified for Eagle rank, namely, Curtis Knoll of Troop 
18, Davis Hatch of Troop 21, Henry Bull and Ray Tabb of 
Troop 11. The last two mentioned scouts are deaf and dumb 
(being able to speak only through sign language), but their 
handicap has not been permitted to check scout advancement, 
nor have they asked any quarter on that account . — National 
Council News. 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHOJi WHO book which we arc planning to 
publish in the near future. H e hope those who have failed to furnish us ivith data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped.. .If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


CARTER, MARY JANE McCROREY. Born October 14, 1879, at 
Rossvitle, Chester County, South Carolina. Hotel Proprietress. Good 
speaker, excellent lip reader and understands the sign language. Attend- 
ed South Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind at Cedar Spring, Spar- 
tanburg County, South Carolina, 1887-1897. Life member of the 
National Association of the Deaf and member of State Association of 
the Deaf. Lost hearing at the age of six from Cerebro spinal menin- 
gitis (deaf). No deaf relatives Married 1898, to Joseph Thomas Carter 
(deaf). (Husband was also educated at the state school and later 
was teacher there). Has five children, all liv:ng. S ie is considered a 
smart business woman and capable manager of her hotel. 

CHARM AN, FANNIE LEE. Born August 27, 1898, near Trion, 
Georgia. Home address : Lafayette, Georgia. Excellent speaker ; fair 
lip reader ; poor signmaker. Lost hearing at age of three from ear- 
ache. No deaf relatives. Has never attended school, but was taught 
at home by ker father who was an invalid and with whom she wa • a 
great favorite. Is interested in advertisement work, and is a graduate 
in show-card writing. Has made home in the country with grand- 
mother for last year. 

COLEMAN, GEORGTANA DECKER. Born Oct. 20, 1862, at Mont- 
gomery, N.Y. Teacher, South Carolina School for the l>eaf. Cedar 
Spring for the paLt twenty-five years ; art instructor. Is now a manual 
teacher. Educated at Fanwobd. Became totally deaf when eighteen 
months old from spotted fever. Has three hearing children — one dead. 
Is of French-Irish stock and a Presbyterian. Married Aug. 30, 1892, to 
T. H. Coleman (deaf) who founded the Florida School for the Deaf in 
1885 and taught in the Cedar Spring School for the Deaf at S. C. for 
twenty-two years. 


18 years, until now' he is considered .the leading photogra- 
pher in his own town of 30,000. He enjoys an immense trade and 

owns a beautiful home and an automobile and other property. He is a 

member pf the National Association of Photographers, also of the 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana Associations. His success in his line has 
influenced other deaf to take up photography as a life work and a num- 
ber have entered Effingham College of Photography. Instead of a hin- 
drance his deafness seems an assistance in his case. People like it 
known they patronize the “Deaf Photographer/* as he is known for 
miles around, and consider his work superior to others. In clubs and 
religious affairs among the deaf in Elkhart he is a leader. He is 

president of the local club now’ and always willing to give his time and 
efforts to promote the welfare of the deaf. His studio is the favorite 
meeting place of the deaf. 

HAMILTON, KEITH CLIFFORD. Born Aug. 1, 1895, at 
Charleston. YV. Y'a. Baker,, for C. C. Cablish in Charleston. \Y. Y'a. 
Lives at 404 Delaw are Ave. Cannot speak or lip read ; excellent sign- 
r.ir.ker. Attended \Y. Va. School for the Deaf and Blind. Romney. 
YV r . Va,. 1902-191—. Member \\*. Y’a. National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf; YY T est Virginia Association of the Deaf. Born deaf (total). 
Married Dec. 30, 1920, to Demaris Fulks (deaf). 

HALL. HARRIET. Bom Sept. 1892, at Hat Springs, Ark. 
Dressmaker and “specialist” in hemstitching. Owns own shop. Lives 
at Benton Ark. Attended the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 1909- 
1914. Member Arkansas Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at 
four from fever. No deaf relatives. Has been successful dressmaker 
for several years. Teacher in Arkansas School, 1919-1920. Has set 
up millinery shop at Benton, One of the successful, independent deaf 
women of Arkansas. 


CRAY'EN. BIRD LEE. Born in 1887 at Cloverdale. Oregon. 
Resides at 1675 Clarendon St. Cannot speak nor lip read; excellent 
signmaker. Graduated from Gallaudet College in 1911. Born deaf. 
Has one dleaf brother. Married to Dora Campbell, (deaf). No 
children. Studied for five months for the ministry at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, but did not complete course. Six 
years boys’ supervisor, poultryman. gardener, and athletic coach at 
Oregon State School for the Deaf. At present employed by St. 
John co operage. Y’ice-president Oregon Association of the Deaf, 
and member of N.F.S.D., division 41. 

EDWARDS, OLEN. Born April 11, 1893, at Laluda. S. C. Farmer. 
Fair speaker and lip reader ; excellent signmaker. Attended Soutb 
Carolina School for the Deaf, 1901-1911, graduating with honors. 
Do^s not mention age lost hearing or cause; has three deaf siuers and 
deaf brother. Member Baptist Moung People's Union. YY’as classed 
as the best all round athlete during his school day *. Used to worl 
in local country printing office for a short period. An excellent 
entertainer to both hearing and deaf people. 


HAINLINE, EVA MAUDE CALDYVELL. Born Aug. 22 1878 at 
Medina. N. Y. Lives at 201 Riverside Drive, Elkhart. Ind. Speaks, 
lip reads and signs. Attended Rochester School for the Deaf, 1889- 
18°R. Member Y. Y\\ C. A. of Elkhart; National Photograpei s’ 
Association ; State Photographers’ Association; Secretary for nine years 
of Ladies Aid Society of the Deaf of Northern Indiana; now Secretary' 
of the Tri-City Club of the Deaf. Lost hearing at four and a half 
yiars from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relative*. Married 
June 24, 1903, to Thomas T. Hainline (deaf). No children. Mr. 
Hainline owns the leading photograph studio in Elkhart, which often 
requires the help of his wife in cases of children and ladies, calling 
for female skill in draperies, etc. Devotes most of her afternoons to 
studio. 

Halpin, William. Born Nov. 5. 1863. at Wheeling. W. Va Printer, 
with Wheeling Dailv Register. l ives at 114 S. Broadwav, YY’heehng.’ 
Cannot speak or lip read: excellent signmaker. Attended Y\\ Va. 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind, Romney, W. Va., 1871-TS78. Lost 
hearing at ihr^e from scarlet fever (total). Y\ as a iouineyman 
printer for several years before he settled down in YY'heelins. 


HASLAM, JAMES ANDREYV. Born July 19, 1853. at Mowrys- 
town, Highland Co., Ohio. Carpenter and cobbler at his home in 
South Amherst, Ohio. Cannot speak or lip read : si^ns. Attended 
Ohio School for the Deaf at Columbus, 1865-1875. Member Deaf- 
Mute Alumni Association of the OlFo School for the Deaf. Lost 
hearing at six from measles (total). Has one deaf brother. Married 
June 3, !883, to Alpha D. Peabody (deaf). Has two hearing children 
(one dead). 

HAYS, A. DUDLEY. Born February 21, 1856, at Winfield. Marion 
Co., W. Va. Retired teacher, on account poor health. Excellent 
sneak: fair lin reader; excellent signmaker. Attended West Virginia 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind, at Romney. 1871-1877. Lost bearing 
at nine from ypinal meningitis (total). Married Dec. 25, 1883, to 
Grace O. Smith (deaf). Has three hearing children, all living. Was 
teacher at West Virginia Schools 32 years; poultry business near 

Cumberland. Md.. three years; Instructor of printin'? at Western 
Pennsylvama School for the Deaf, Sept. 1920 to Dec. 25, 1970. Been 
living in Erie, Pa., since 1915. He is full of pluck; jack of all trades; 
knitted socks? and sweaters like a woman during the World War. 

HAINLINE, THOMAS JEFFERSON. Bom July 7, 1872, in 
VVilcox County, Mo. Professional Photographer, Owns and runs 
his own studio, at 217 S. Main St. Home address: 201 North River- 
side Drive, Elkhart, Ind. Can Speak but not lip read ; excellent sign- 
m^ker. Attended Illinois School fo»- the at Jacksonville. 1880 

1896; Illinois College of Photography in Effingham 111. Member of 
all clubs in school, of Photographer’s Association, National and local 
for five years instructor in Art and Phonography at Illinois School 
of the deaf societies in Elkhart and nearby towns ; Illinois Association 
of the Deaf and Illinois Alumni Association. Lost hearing at two 

years from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married. 

1903 to Maude Caldwell (deaf). No children. Wife graduate of 
Rochester (N. Y.) School. After graduating from college of photo- 
graphy was for five vears instruc+or in Art and Photography at Illin- 
ois ^ School, President of Illinois Alumni Association of the Deaf 
1915 1920. YY as the first deaf person to enter the college of photog- 
raphy ar»d the first teacher of photography in the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, which was the first school for the deaf to instruct 

pupils in that art. Later on he went to Buffalo, N.Y., to perfect 

himself in Art and after two years there opened a studio in 

Elkhart, Indiana., which he managed himself successfully for 


HALPEN, ROSA HAMPTON. Born Jan. 8, 1861. at South Grove, 
Dekalb Co., 111. Retired tocher. Rochester School for the D**af. 
Lives in Rochester. Excellent speaker, lip reader and signmaker. 
Attended Fanwood (New York City) 1*73-187$; Rochester >enool, 
1*76-1884; Gallaudet College, 1888-1890. Member Literarv and Debat- 
ing Club at Rochester School; Missionary Society for Chinese Deaf. 
Lost hearing at ten years from spinal meningitis (total). Has one deaf 
sister. Was teacher in Rochester School for the Deaf 30 vears 1SS4- 
1888 and 3890-1916. 


HAYDEL, THOMAS V. Bom. July 21. 1881, at St. John the 
Baptist, La. Jointer Heading Machine, with Brooklyn Cooperage 
Co., m Chalmette, La. Lives at 7905 Coben St. Cannot speak nor lip 
read; excellent signmaker. Attended Louisiana School for the Deai, 
r>t Baton Rouge. La. I.ost hearing at two from tvnhoid fever (total). 
Single. I sed to be a iarmer. horse trader ; worked at odd jobs. 


tl". IvK is. 


Boro Oct 7. 1889, at 

Cleveland, Miss. Teacher (now retired on account of ill health) 
Mississippi School for the Deaf. 1912-1918, Jackson. Miss. (Box 207). 
Fair speaker; poor lip reader; excellent signmaker. Attended Mississip- 
pi Scnool for the Deaf, Jackson. 1899- 1907; Gallaudet College. 
Washington, D.C.. Class of 1912. Member National Fraternal Societv 
of the Deaf; National Association of the Deaf; Gallaudet College 
A'umm Association; Mississippi Association of the Deaf; Kappa Gamma 
Fraternity, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C.. 1914; President 
(19191 and Secretary (1920) Denver Division No. *4, N. F. S. 3. 
w as teacher and instructor of Printing first rear at Mississippi Srhooi 
frtr the Deaf. On second year appointed head teacher. Manual Dep’t, 
?" d Edltor Th « Mississippi Voice, serving five vears. Resigned in 
toi<* on account of ill health. Kar-o-d expe-is- mo-v at Galla-det 
College as a reporter for three Washington dailies— Washington Her- 
j '' ashl, '8ton Star and Washington Times, also served on the Buff 
and Blue Staff in various capacities. 


HARRINGTON. TXZE. Born Oct., 1881. at Paragonld. Ark. Filer 
?n f J S V . - V ,<> ’’ de : 1 *' , f*"** s School for the Deaf, Little Rock. Member 
with Little Rock Mill Co., Little Rock, Ark. Cannot speak or lip read; 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Does not know how lost 
hearing. Married, 1917, to Grace Adams (deaf). Has three children. 
Is very successful in his line of work. Is a skilful filer and earns high, 
wages. * 
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HARROLD, WILLIAM .‘NORRIS. Born Jail. 1890. at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Private Chauffeur, for J. J. Holloway, Leatherwood Lane, W. 
Va. Home address. Wheeling. W Va. Cannot speak or lip read ; 
excellent signmker. Attended West Va. School for the Deaf, Romney, 
\V Va.. 1896-1906. Member Wheeling Silent Club; West Virginia 
Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at one from measles (total) 
Always interested in machinery. Known as a first-class repairer 
before he became private chauffeur for a wealthy man. Good judge 
of roads while in strange places on auto tours. Seldom takes the 
trouble of stopping to inquire. 

H UNDER SON, B.A., MATTIE. Bom in Pittsboro, Miss. 
Teacher, Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock. Home address: 
Conway. Ark. Can speak, lip read and sign. Attended Mississippi 
School for the Deaf, lackson, Ark. School for the Deaf, Little Rock ; 
Gallaudet College Washington, D. C. Member Gallaudet College 
Alnmni Association; Arkansas Association of the Deaf. Has taugut 
in the Arkansas School for the Deaf since 1906, to date (1922). 

HEBER, EDWARD WILLIAM. Bom June 16, 1875, at Belle- 
ville. 111. Life Insurance Clerk, with Franklin Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield. III. Lives at 1122 W. Edwards St., Snringfield. Ex- 
cellent speaker ; fair lip reader ; excellent signmaker. Attended Public 
Schools at Belleville, Illinois. Illinois School for the Deaf, 1892-1893 
(graduate); Sheldon School of Science, of Chicago; member Illinois 
Alumni Association ; Illinois Association of the Deaf ; Springfield 
Gallaudet Club. Lost hearing at twelve years from scarlet fever 
(total). No deaf relatives. Married September 14, 1905, to A. J. 
Nichols (deaf). Has one hearing child. Wife died Dec. 16, 1920. 
She was an expert lip reader, having been taught orally since she wa.' 
three years old. She graduated from Illinois School for the Deaf in 
1897. Mr. Heber was in the Shipping Department for the State of 
Illinois — secretary if State. Compiled Express and Postal Guide for 
Illinois (temporarily only); was assistant foreman at the Shoe Factory 
before the above. He imoroved his education hv correspondence 
college courses, as he could not enter Gallaudet College for lack of 
funds. lie is at present studying some science. He is a self-made 
man, having succeeded all through his own efforts without assistance 
from anybody. He holds an important position as a life insurance 
clerk He was treasurer of the Illinois Association of the Deaf from 
1904 to 1915; treasurer of Springfield Gallaudet Club at present; 
T>i asurcr Local Committee of I. D. A. Convention at Springfield, Aug. 
<10-14 next). 

HENNIGAN, MRS. GUSSIE SALLIS Bora Feb. 8, 1875, at 
Sallis, Miss. Lives at 900 St. Napoleon St., Baton Rouge, La. 
Speaks ; fair lip reader ; signs. Attended Mississippi School for the 
Deaf, 1889-1897. Member Baptist Society. Lost hearing between 
six and twelve from scarlet fever (total). No deaf relatives. Married 
August 2, 1905, to L- L. Hennigan (deaf).. Has two hearing boys. 
Husband has been employed by the Louisiana State School for 32 
years and seems to have given great satisfaction to the five different 
Superintendent he has served. She has taught from 1900-1905. 

HILTS, WALTER. Born June 22, 1866. at Hawkinsville. Oneida 
>Co., N. Y. Carpenter, at Rome, N. Y. Cannot speak or lip read; 
signs. Attended Rome School for the Deaf, 1876-1886. Member 
Jr. O. U. A. M and Carpenters’ Union; Rome Alumni Association. 
Lost hearing at six months from paralysis of ears. No deaf relatives. 
Married June 22, 1892, to Minnie E- Miller (deaf). Has two deaf 
children. Wife is a graduate of the Rome School for the Deaf. He 
was foreman for twelve years in the Carpenters’ trade and contractor 
for five vears. 

HOENZEL, WILLIAM EDWARD. Born Oct. 9, 1877, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Manufacturing jeweler, with King and Eisele Co., in 
Buffalo. N.Y. Lives at 151 Utica St. Fair speaker and lip 
reader. Attended Rochester School for the Deaf, 1884-1896. Lost 
hearing at three and a half from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf 
relatives. Married Sept. 8. 1909, to Myrtle E. Manning (deaf). Has 
two hearing children; one dead. Wife graduated Dom Rochester 
School for the Deaf. Conducts on the side a private jewelry business, 
repairing as well as manufacturing. Is skilled at woodworking and 
metal work. Versatile in the line of art work. 

HILL, TROY EUGENE. Born at Gainesville, Texas, Sept. 7, 1896. 
Attended Public Schools without results for 8 years after becoming 
deaf, entered Texas School for the Deaf at age 15, graduating in 4 
years. Entered Gallaudet College in fall of 1916 with Class of 1921 
but withdrew' from college cn account of Financial difficulties before 
one year was up. Passed Civil Service examination, and appointed 
Clerk in the U. S. Naval Ordnance Bureau in Jan. 1917 continuing 
In that position until June 1918. Employed by Owen-Ames-Kimball 
Construction Company of Grand Rapids Michigan as Asst. Paymaster 
at Seven Pines.Va., from June until Nov. 1918; Production clerk for 
Rritish-Atnerican Tobacco Company Ltd.. Richmond, Va.. ,Nov. and 
Dec. 1918; manager of the Goodyear Silents Baseball Team, 1919 
which won Class B Championship of Akron. Member Goodyear 
Flying Squadron, Akron, Ohio. Jan to Dec. 1919; Deputy County 
Clerk, Dallas Co , Texas, Jan. 27, 1920 to June 27, 1921 At present. 
Instructor in bookkeeping and typewriting at Texas School for the 
Deaf. Deafness resulted from a case of measles settling in head, 
(•lily slightly deaf at first hut case continued getting worse all the time. 
Married deaf lady, formerly Mis3 Ollie Guthrie Wilkerson of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, has one child age 6 months which is perfectly normal. 
Married once before and divorced, one child by first wife. Member 
N. F. S. D. former Secretary of Dallas Div. No. 63 ; member T. A D, 
Pastime Club, Silent Athletic Club of Texas School for the Deaf; 
graduate manager of Athletics for Texas School, occasionally writes 
articles for the Deaf-Mutes Journal and Silent Worker. Excellent 
speaker and signmaker. 

HESLEY, MRS. RUTH CURTISS. Bom Feb. 15, 1881, at 
Hammondsport. N. Y. Home address: 345 Alameda B"-tlev?-d. 
Cdronnado, Cal. Fair speaker, lip reader and signmaker. Attended 
Hammondsport Union School, 1885 1886; Rochester School tor tne 
Deaf, 1889-1903. Member Oneira Club, a community club of San 
Diego. Cal. ; El Dordo Club of San Diego. 1 ,ost hear! n<? at from 
spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married July 8, 1915, to 
Augustus Hesley (deaf), graduate of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf. Was assistant in a private kindergarten, 1903-1904; supervis- 
or of little girls at th“ Rochester School for the Deaf, 1904-1909; 
assistant librarian, 1910-1911; teacher, 1911-1915. 


National Association 
of the Deaf 


Atlanta, Ga. 


AUG. 13-18. 1923 


Your route should be 

Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 


S. B. MURDOCK, 

General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
142 West 42d Street, 

New York City. 




Buff arid Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 


Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication containing 
short stories, essays, and verse, contributed by students 
and Alumni. The Athletic, Alumni and Local departments 
and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the Buff and 
Blue. Subscription $ 1.25 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 
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Edwin Gould, brother of George J. 
Gould, gave the Camp Fire Girls per- 
mission to use his estate at Spring Valley, 
N. Y., last summer and took part in 
some of their frolics. In playing “Leap 
Frog,” the obliging Mr. Gould played 
frog while a deaf girl hurdled him. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. of 
Dubuque, Iowa, makers of the famous 
Brunswick phonograph is one of those 
companies that has employed a number of 
deaf workers for years and has found 
good and reliable workmen among them — 
in fact, it is so well pleased with them 
that it wants more. Just now they want 
skilled cabinet makers coarse rubbers and 
hardware trimmers. Skilled workmen 
are paid from $5.50 to $7.50 per day. 
Deaf men who are capable and wish the 
employment would do well to write to the 
employment manager of the company 
before going to Dubuque . — Iowa Hawk- 
eye. 

Dr. John Breazeale of the editorial staff 
of New Orleans Item certainly threw a 
bomb-shell in the camp of the “Unhappy 
Mortals ' when he took for his bride Miss 
Jessie M. Owen the last part of Septem- 
ber. Our congratulations and best wishes 
go to the happy pair. Dr. Breazeale grad- 
uated from Tulane University with the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy, probably 
the first deaf man in the world to acquire 
that degree by a university course of 
study. For sometime he has been on the 
editorial staff of the great Cresent City 
daily, writing various interesting articles 
and comments under the soubriquet of 
“Deaf Reporter.” 

On the 13th of August a ceremony of in- 
terest and importance to the cleaf people 
of Seattle and the State of Washington 
took place. It was the dedication of the 
new Lutheran Church for the Deaf. The 
work of building the church, aside from 
the finishing w T ork, was done by the deaf 
themselves. The upper part of the build- 
ing contains the church proper, while the 
lower part constitutes a sort of community 
house, for socials, suppers, entertainments, 
etc. Adjoining it is the house of the pas- 
tor. We congratulate our deaf friends of 
the far west upon this important aid to 
their social and moral welfare. Time was 
when there was but one church for the 
deaf in the whole United States, St. Ann’s 
in New York, but now there are several 
in different parts of the country, and the 
number is being steadily increased. It 
means much to the adult deaf to have 
their own places of assembly and worship. 
— Minn. Companion. 

Mrs. Frank P. Zell had a narrow es- 
cape from being killed on Thursday, 


October 12th, by an express train on the 
Reading Railway at Manayunk. She 
was crossing the track at a” dangerous 
point where there is a curve a few hun- 
died yards away and did not hear the 
repeated sounding of the whistle. She 
was seized by an Italian booiblack who 
noticed her danger, and rushed across 
from his shoe-shining shop. They both 
fell on the platform just before the train 
passed. The engineer stopped his train 
and came back to ascertain if any one 
was injured. Mrs. Zell, through fright- 
ened, was able to walk quietly to her 
home up the hill to Roxborough. The 
bootblack, Nick Delfonse, felt the shock 
most and at this writing is confined in 
bed. The Zells rewarded him for his 
heroism. 

\\ allace Edington is a junior chemist 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He has also been taking a 
course in George Washington University 
and intends to win a degree there. 

Robert S. Taylor is now editor and 
publisher of the Dublin Record of War- 
saw, North Carolina, and took occasion 
on January 26 to issue a mammoth edi- 
tion of his paper containing a fine picture 
of himself and some justifiable bragging 
about what he has accomplished since he 
started the paper in 1915. And, reading 
the record, we gain a new respect for our 
friend and a further appreciation of 
what the Gallaudet College does for its 
boys and girls. Taylor has through his 
paper been instrumental in giving 
Warsaw- waterworks, sewers, electric 
lights, and paved streets; and has spread 
good roads and an unifying influence 
over all Dublin and into neighboring 
counties, — has become in fact the chief 
directing influence in a wide-awake com- 
munity . — The Buff and Blue. 

The writer w-as privileged, on Oct. 2nd, 
to look in the workshop of K. B. Ayers in 
the Research laboratory of Goodyear’s, 
Akron. Of this workshop, w-ith a small 
office, Kreigh is sole monarch. In it are 
many bottles of chemicals, test tubes, 
retorts, gas buisen burners, electric grills, 
ect., and with these Kreigh works out 
certain problems assigned to him for the 
improvement in the handling and manu- 
facture of rubber products. There are 
several other chemist, too, at like work. 
For instance they have discovered how 
the rubber in old tires may be detached 
treated, and with sotne new rubber added, 
made into excellent tires at lower prices. 
There is an excellent technical library on 
the same floor, where the experts may 
find inspiration and guidance. Good- 
year’s is generous in providing protection 
for her chemists; in each work room, 
there is a patent fire extinguisher, a 
sprinkler on the ceiling from which 


water may be thrown down by the pull 
of a lever, and a blanket to wrap 
around oneself, in case of fire thru an 
explosion of chemicals. Kreigh himself 
escaped servious injury' some years ago 
from an explosion of a hydrogen tank. — 
The Ohio C hroncle. 

AUTOMOBILES AND THE DEAF 

Members of the Speech Readers’ Guild 
of Boston, and other friends of the deaf, 
were much agitated by a report in the 
newspapers a little time ago, which read: 
“The conference (referring to that of the 
Motor \ ehicles Administrators held the 
latter part of last month) went on record 
as opposed to granting ’licenses to deaf 
persons, confirming the stand taken on 
this question at the last conference in 
Maryland.” 

The shocking injustice and evident ab- 
surdity' of such an act, operated behind 
closed doors where neither the deaf nor 
their friends could protest, seems self-ev- 
ident; and had such a proceeding actual- 
lv and officially been ttie outcome of 
“law," indignation and disapproval 
would have been expressed thoughout all 
parts of the country. 

It was found on further inquirv into 
the actual proceedings of that meeting, 
that the most that was done was to lay the 
action of the council in Maryland “on 
the table, which was of course verv far 
from reaffirming it. When the time 
comes for it to be taken up again, we 
are confident that a large circle of deaf 
persons and their friends will be on 
hand to express a decided opinion on the 
matter. 

Statistics show that in all the accidents 
happening in Massachusetts, no single one 
has been found due to the fact that the 
operator was hard of hearing. The 
hard-of-hearing person as well as the 
very deaf is gaining the respect and 
admiration of the public more and more 
every year. They- are showing ability 
and meeting with success throughout the 
entire country'. 

Here in Boston an organization exists 
that is now beginning its seventh season. 
This, the Speech Readers Guild, repre- 
sent the courage and determination of 
the deafened citizen; now numbering a 
membership of five hundrd and eleven, 

CHURCH DINNER 

The Church Dinner and a talk by- Dr, 
Percival Hall, president of Galiauder 
College, Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the Sunshine Club and the 
Clerc Literary Association respectively, 
drew' a large crowd on the evening of 
Columbus Day, October 12th. It was 
held in the Parish House of All Souls’ 
Church. Six tables, carrying ten plates 
each, were practically filled by persons 
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who had reserved places. The dinner 
was excellently served by Mrs. Thomas 
Breen and Mrs. Kate Hoopes. Dr. 
Hall was the principal guest. Among 
those guests were Mr. Lyman Steed, 
principal of Wissinoming Hall. Mr. 
John A. Mcllvaine, teacher from the 
same hall and Dr. D. Ellis Lit. They 
arrived from a Board of Trustees meet- 
ing at the Home in Doylestown the same 
afternoon — it being Donation Day. Dr. 
Hall was then shown everything in the 
Parish House and the Church by Mr. W. 
H. Lipsett who, by the way, was a col- 
lege student long ago. The sloping 
floor in the Church won Dr. Hall’s 
commendation. He saw the advantage 
given the deaf when attending services. 
The long-looked for talk by Dr. Hall 
then followed. Ninety-eight people at- 
tended from all parts of the City and 
suburbs. His subject was “Then and 
Now’’ in connection with the education 
of the deaf. He impressed upon his 
audience the importance of improving 
their condition in many ways and edu- 
cating the hearing public by associating 
with them. Only through these channels 
can the deaf hope to better their condi- 
tion. Dr. Hail considered the Mt. Airy 
School as first class. He said in other 
states the deaf suffer from being placed, 
jn the eyes of the public, in charitable 
irstitutions, which is a grievous mistake. 
The board of directors of some state 
schools for the deaf have succeeded in 
-tranferring them from charitable to 
educational bureaus and Dr. Hal ex- 
pressed a hope that this idea will spread. 
The public must be convinced that the 
•deaf are entitled to equal educational 
Tights and recognized as citizens who 
arc also paying school taxes, etc. At 
the close of the interesting talk, Dr. 
Crouter, who was present, took the floor 
and also Messrs. Steed, Mcllvaine, and 
Lit and agreed with what Dr. Hall had 
to say and offered some additional facts 
of interest. Mr. Harry G. Gunkel, the 
president of the C. L. A. was prevented 
from coming due to trouble with his eyes. 
Mr. Chas. M. Pennell, vice president, 
presided. A social with ice-cream closed 
the affair. Dr. Crouter entertained Dr. 
Hall over night. It is hoped Dr. Hall 
will come again and give us another 
lecture. 


OATH OF YOUTH OF ATHENS. 

We will never bring disgrace on this, 
our City, by any act of dishonesty or 
■cowardice. 

We will fight for the ideals and the 
sacred things of the City, both alone and 
with many. 

We will revere and obey the City’s laws 
and we will do our best to incite a like 
reverence and respect in those above us 
who are prone to annul them or set them 
at naught. We will strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. 

Thus, in all these ways, we will trans- 
mit this City, not only less, but greater, 
better and more beautiful, than it was 
transmitted to us. 


VEDITZ WINS FIRST PRIZE 
The only Colorado Springs entry at the 
second annual show of the Colorado Dah- 
lia Society now running in Denver is 
from the garden of George William Ved- 
itz. The entry was small in number, 
selected at short notice, but won first 
prize for the placed upon a magnificent 
specimen of Osam Shadow. 

Those in charge of the show estimate 
that 20,000 blooms in hundreds of varie- 


ties comprise the exhibit, the entire floor 
space of the Auditorium, where it is held, 
being required to properly stage the num- 
erous tables . — Colorado Springs Gazette. 

The above announcement should be 
pleasant, though not entirely unexpected, 
news to those who are acquainted with 
the varied accomplishments of our friend 
and co-worker, M. George William 
Veditz. He shines in the horticultural 
field and as a noted breeder of poultry, 
paths rarely traversed by the deaf. — 
The Jewish Deaf 


THE MT. AIRY WORLD 
R. S. D. Pupils in College 

We congiatulate Raymond Dunn, one 
of our graduates, upon his gradua'ion 
from the University of Rochester last 
June with the degree of B. A. 

We are also pleased to have two of our 
recent graduates Helen Fay and Lawrence 
Samuelson, in the entering class this 
year at the University. Doris Myers and 
Jessie Famsay are beginning the work of 
the Junior year and it is gratifying to 
announce that Huber Whitlock has 
resumed his course in Engineering at the 
University after several months of prac- 
tical work and a brief course w T ith the 
Western Electric Company in Chicago. 

— Rochester Advocate. 


CLAIMED BY FOUR “MOTHERS” 

A deaf and dumb man in Italy is 
claimed by four women, who declare him 
to be their son, and two declare that he 
Express” correspondent at Paris, He 
was so disfigured by the war that his 
identity could not be established. The 
first woman to claim him w r as named 
Fernaro, who said that he was her son, 
took him back to her village, and married 
him to a girl named Scanpore. After this 
another woman named Romani notified 
the authorities that he was her husband, 
and brought her mother-in-law, who said 
he was her son. The authorities are try- 
ing to discover the man's idenity. — 
London Daily Express. July 4 1922. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
The insertion of a write-up in the local 
dailies of the play given by members of 
the Winnipeg Association of the Deaf 
brought, to their following meetings, four 
deaf persons who never knew such an 
organization existed in Winnipeg. They 
became deaf when they were twenty years 
of age or over, and now are taking les- 
sons in the sign-language from our mem- 
bers, one member having formed a class 
which they attend once a week. Con- 
sidering the short time they have been 
in class they are making good progress 
and at this rate it is not going to be long 
before they can tell what is being said on 
the platform at gatherings of the deaf. 
— Echo. 


SPOILED CHILDREN 
Some people spoil their deaf children. 
This is not fair to them. 

The tendency is to iet deaf children 
have their own way. Some parents let 
their deaf children do as they please. 
It is easy to tell the difference when they 
come to school, — the difference between 
children who obey their parents and 
children whose parents obey them. 

Not long ago a spoiled child, — one who 
has her own way at home, came into the 
office and made a request. It could not 
be granted, whereupon she stamped her 
foot and said, “I’m cross.” Poor child ! 
What will happen when she stamps her 


foot at the world. — Western Pennsyl- 
vanian. 


FORTUNATE YOUNG 
PEDAGOGUE 

Such good fortune as has recently fallen 
to the lot of Mr. O. L. Mclntire of the 
Kentucky School is seldom bestowed upon 
a teacher. After having been principal 
of the Oklahoma School for the past three 
years, last Spring he was appointed to the 
principalship of the Kentucky School with 
a substantial increase in salary. But be- 
fore the Kentucky School opened for the 
present session Mr. Mclntire was selected 
to become the executive of the Oregon 
School. The news also comes to us that 
before leaving Oklahoma he had won the 
heart of Superintendent Blattner's oldest 
daughter, Mary Anne, and before he left 
for Oregon these young people were 
united in matrimony. 

We congratulate Mr. Mclntire upon 
all of this good fortune, especially in 
winning th c hand and heart of this fair 
and charming young lady. She will be 
a great helpmate for him and a wise 
counselor in the management of the 
Oregon School, We wish them the full- 
est measure of happiness and success. — 
The Deaf Mississippian. 


SARAH HARVEY PORTER 
Died — At Keene, N. Y., on Sunday, 
October 1st, 1921, Sarah Harvey Por- 
ter, after an illness of six months. She 
was a teacher at Kendall School and 
Gallaudet College for thirty-eight 
years. She leaves a niece, Bertha 
Currier Porter, and a deaf young lady. 
May Dougherty, whom she adopted 
when a child, and who is now a teacher 
at the American School for the Deaf at 
Hartford, Ct. 

Among the essential elements in the 
practical instruction of deaf children, 
and for that matter, all children, are a 
comprehensive understanding of and a 
sympathetic interest in the welfare of 
those under instruction. Without these 
assets, the way to success for even the best 
of teachers is strewn with additional 
obstacles. These requirements of under- 
standing and sympathy for the deaf child, 
Miss Porter possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, for both her heart and her mind 
were in her work. 

There are, unfortunately, teachers in 
our profession who have little knowledge 
of the deaf child — who fail to consider 
the lack of mental training the children 
suffer from before entering school ; nor 
do they attempt to reason out ways to 
control and interest beginners to reach 
permanent, beneficial results. 

Some teachers follow a class routine 
for years without knowing, or seemingly 
caring, whither it leads ; they do not ap- 
parently consider that the child is being 
prepared for the life of a future man or 
woman. This is the strongest and most 
just criticism to which teachers are sub- 
jected. They manifest no interest in the 
deaf beyond the class room, and at the 
same time din into them the necessity of 
maintaining social intercourse with the 
hearing. This last advice is proper, but 
teachers of the deaf in Schools for the 
Deaf should set the example of free and 
cordial association with the deaf. 

Miss Porter was not of the type of 
teachers who shunned the deaf out of 
school. She was interested in the deaf 
themselves, as well as in all subjects, 
objects and matters, that came to be re- 
lated to her work as an instructor. Her 
marked achievements in the field of edu- 




cation were fostered not only by inherent 
qualities of mind and heart, but were, 
moreover, directed to practical purposes, 
with a definite end always in view. She 
was a natural born teacher, with native 
ability reinforced by thought and study. 
She was prepared and always ready for 
intelligent discussion of subjects covering 
the education of the deaf; it was the 
knowledge of her superior attainments 
that has left with the profession the sense 
of admiration and respect for her pro- 
found abilities. 

Teachers who were in personal contact 
with Miss Porter as Normal Students, at 
Gallaudet, are a unit in testifying to her 
intimate knowledge of the deaf and her 
interest in them, not only educationally, but 
in their spiritual and temporal welfare. 
One of these, a brilliant and succecssful 
teacher, whose own intimacy with the deaf 
dates from childhood, expresses this view 
of Miss Porter: — 

“There can be no question about her 
interest in the deaf. There were a few 
deaf individuals she was especially 
interested in. One of the young girls, at 
Kendall School, who had no home, was 
adopted by her. Any forlorn, lonely, 
homeless deaf person always appealed 
strongly to Miss Porter. Money had no 
object to Miss Porter expect to spend it on 
helping some one else. Clothes, her own 
comforts, they always were a secondary 
matter to her. 

“She made a great study of psychology. 
In fact it was her hobby. Her summer 
camp was near that of Henry James, and 
they were good friends. 

“I know that she wrote one book and 
may have written others. 

“She has written articles for the Annals, 
from time to time, and for other deaf peri- 
odicals. Seven or eight years ago she 
made a tour of institutions throughout this 
country and wrote articles on the best 
points of each. 

“She was very much interested in John 
Cloud, when he was preparing to go to 
France, and she was the instigator of the 
Ambulance Fund for him. 

“While she was still teaching at Ken- 
dall School, she always had several lec- 
tures a year to the normals on pedagogy. 
Even after she gave up teaching, she con- 
tinued her lectures at the College. 
Whether the subject matter was changed, 
I do not know. 

“She started children’s gardens at Ken- 
dall School, but I do not recall how long 
they were cntinued.” 


“Although not permitted by fortune to 
bestow lavish gifts upon others or to 
entertain them lavishly, yet she gave 
generously of the good that was in her 
heart and shared whatever she Jtad with 
those about her. 

“On several occasions Miss Porter had 
failed to meet us in class. Once we 
learned it was because she had left the 
trolley-car on which she was riding to the 
college in order to rescue a forlorn kitten 
in a snow storm. Another time it was to 
intercede, before a magistrate, between 
an abusive owner and his half-starved 
decrepit horse. 

“Such incidents as these, illustrative of 
her heart and character, will probably 
have their influence and be remembered 
long after what she might have said in 
class would have been forgotten.” 

Miss Porter’s career presents a notable 
example to all teachers, and from the 
lesson which it offers we may anticipate 
the day when it can be said of us all, 
that we have tried to be en rapport with 
those under our instruction, and especially, 
that we have appreciated fully the trying 
position which the average deaf man and 
woman faces in coping with the problems 
of life while seeking to attain a satisfac- 
tory position in the world of the hearing. 
— Journal. 


Photographer 


THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF have com- 
missioned us to make a portrait of 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET I 


to be unveiled at the school on December 
10th, 1921. 

In order to execute the commission it 
was necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting novt' owned 
bv his grandson, Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 
ested in this reproduction, copies of 
which w r e will furnish. 


in carbon black 
in sepia tone 
in sepia 
in oil 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Have your pictures reproduced in Oil 
Painting, any size or color. Every body 
is going wild over them. Guaranteed not 
to fade. Price very moderate, according 
to size. Separate, photos copied and re- 
grouped into one picture. Your photo, 
cared for and returned. 

If rite for price list. 

A. P. KRIEGER 

1310 Oneida St., Sha.mok.in - , Penn. 


INVESTMENT 

BONDS 


The Victory 4J^s, due May 20th, 1923, 
bearing distinguishing letters “A” to “F” 
inclusive prefixed to the number on the 
face of the Note, have been called for 
payment on December 15, 1922, at 100 and 
accrued intertest. We will purchase these 
Notes at full market price and advise 
their immediate exchange for other Gov- 
ernment issues or high grade long time 
bonds. 

After December 15, 1922, the above 
called Notes will cease paying interest. 


Another graduate of the Gallaudet 
Nornfar,'’ a gentleman, who is highly 
successful as an instructor, gives this 
impression of Miss Porter: 

“One cannot have had the privilege of 
knowing Miss Porter without esteeming 
her for her many fine and lovable traits. 

“During the college year of 1911-12, I 
w-as one of five normal fellows under her 
instruction at Kendall Green. From 
her — perhaps more than from any one 
else — I acquired some of that tradition and 
esprit de crops handed down among the 
deaf teaching profession, a more correctly 
adjusted attitude toward the deaf, and a 
genuine sympathy for them. 

“At times she may have seemed ratfier 
intolerant of student levity, but that was 
because she wanted us to take seriously 
our preparation to teach. Her rebukes 
were always tempered by a kindliness that 
won our affection. 


An illustrated magazine — newspaper foi 
the Deaf. Published every two months. 
Edited by Alfred Shankland. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartical 


NOTICE 


The only way to insure against the 
purchase of worthless securities is to buy 
through banks or bond houses of stand- 
ing. The investment experience of good 
houses is an invaluable aid in the selection 
of the right type of bonds to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months' subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen 
copy. 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
Investment Bonds 
18 West 107th Street, 
New York City. 


Che British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF. ENGLAND. 


Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 




No. 50 Special Patented 
36-inch Band Scroll Saw 


’‘Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake. N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


fV rite for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 just 
off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


168-188 W. Front St., 


Cincinnati Ohio 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 







